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THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN  ON  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

When  Mr.  James  H.  Baker,  then  principal  of  the  Denver 
High  School,  made  his  report  before  the  National  Council  of 
Education  at  Toronto  in  1891,  on  the  course  of  study  in 
secondary  schools,  I  did  not  see  that  any  important  results 
were  likely  to  he  secured  by  the  discussion  of  his  therne. 
I  had  found  few  secondary  teachers  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  several  branches  which  tradition 
has  placed  in  their  way.  Mr.  Baker’s  earnestness  and  persist¬ 
ence,  however,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  colleges  and  secondary  schools  the  following 
year  at  Saratoga.  •  A  proposition  was  shaped  to  call  a  series 
of  conferences,  one  for  each  principal  subject  in  the  secondary 
programme,  and  a  Committee  of  Ten  were  nominated  to  select 
members,  arrange  meetings,  and  digest  results  into  a  final 
report.  The  whole  was  made  effective  by  a  provision  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  chiefly  by  his 
efforts  carried  through  the  directory  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  to  appropriate  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
from  its  treasury  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  these 
conferences. 

It  looked  now  as  if  something  was  to  be  accomplished  that 
would  arrest  the  attention  of  all  parties  engaged  in  the  control 
of  secondary  education,  and  when  President  Eliot  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  no  doubt  remained 
that  the  work  would  be  thoroughly  done  and  that  it  would 
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demand  and  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  all  classes  of 
teachers,  whether  in  secondary,  higher,  or  elementary  schools. 
The  report  now  in  press  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  chairman, 
who  has  devoted  a  large  amount  of  his  time  and  strength 
the  past  eighteen  months  to  its  preparation  and  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  details  of  organizing  the  nine  special  conferences. 

No  one  expected  the  special  conferences  would  all  reach  the 
same  results  and  offer  programmes  that  substantially  agreed  in 
the  amount  of  time  apportioned  to  the  several  branches  of 
study.  There  are  certain  branches  which  hold  a  strong  central 
position  in  the  course,  made  venerable  by  the  long  time  during 
which  tradition  has  respected  their  claims.  Such  are  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  Then  there  are  other  branches  strug¬ 
gling  for  recognition,  not  satisfied  with  the  doubtful  and  uncer¬ 
tain  place  accorded  them  at  present  in  the  secondary  schools. 

How  could  the  conferences,  representing  each  the  exclusive 
interests  of  a  single  branch,  make  up  programmes  acceptable 
to  all?  Even  with  the  highly  cultured  and  broad-minded  men 
chosen  for  these  special  conferences,  it  was  expected  that  irre¬ 
concilable  differences  would  present  themselves,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  Ten  would  have  the  brunt  of  the  whole  work  in 
their  task  of  fusing  the  several  tentative  programmes  into  one 
that  would  represent  in  some  degree  the  claims  of  all.  In  fact, 
it  actually  turned  out  that  nearly  all  of  the  time  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  was  used  in  constructing  the  model  programmes 
shown  in  Table  No.  4  of  their  report.  Table  No.  2  showed 
that  the  result  of  combining  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  conferences,  without  such  modifications  as  should 
reduce  the  demands  of  each  branch  and  adjust  them  to  the 
demands  of  all,  would  give  an  absurd  programme  that  required 
22  hours  of  recitation  a  week  the  first  year ;  hours  the 
second  ;  38  hours  the  third  ;  40^/2  the  fourth  year !  The  hours 
of  recitation  (recitation  is  the  technical  term  for  lesson  or  class 
exercise  in  the  United  States)  in  a  secondary  school  vary  in 
length  from  40  to  55  minutes,  with  an  average  of  45  minutes. 
Thus  the  school  day  has  recitation  hours.  No  young  per¬ 
son  could  stand  the  strain  of  attention  required  to  profit  by 
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a  continuous  series  of  class  exercises  conducted  by  a  good 
teacher  for  five  consecutive  hours,  or  even  for  four  such  hours, 
requiring,  as  they  would,  all  his  power  of  vigilant  attention  at 
each  moment.  But  this  unadjusted  programme  required  22 
hours  a  week  or  4^  per  day  for  the  first  year;  37^4  per  week 
or  734  per  day  for  the  second  year;  7I  per  day  for  the  third 
year,  and  hours  per  day  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  second¬ 
ary  course.  The  senior  pupil  would  be  occupied  in  class 
exercises  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  with  intermission  of  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  between  recitations.  He  would  have  eight 
lessons  on  different  subjects  per  day. 

In  Table  No.  3,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  chairman.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  to  preserve  the  results  reached  by  the  special  con¬ 
ferences  as  regards  the  balance  of  studies,  by  reducing  the 
maximum  number  of  recitations  per  week  in  any  one  branch  to 
4  instead  of  5.  But  even  this  left  too  many  hours  per  day, 
namely,  6  in  the  second  year,  in  the  third  year,  and  6f  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  would  require  a  longer  school  day  than  now 
prevails.  It  would  meet  the  unqualified  disapproval  of  medical 
advisers  throughout  the  land.  The  Committee  of  Ten  were 
accordingly  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  task  of  editing  the 
special  reports  and  cpnsolidating  the  several  recommendations 
into  one  programme,  and  devote  their  time  to  the  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  question  of  deciding  between  the  essential  and 
unessential  branches  of  secondary  study  and  in  allotting  the 
proper  amount  of  time  for  each.  Table  No.  4  contains  the 
decisions  reached  by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  classical  programme,  as  might  be  supposed,  received 
the  lion’s  share  of  attention.  This  gave  Latin  5,  5,  4,  4  hours 
per  week  (for  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  years)  Greek, 
O,  o,  5,  5  ;  English  literature  and  rhetorical  work,  4,  4,  3,  2  ; 
German  or  French,  o,  4,  4,  3;  history,  4,  3,  o,  2  (half  year); 
algebra  4,  o,  4  (half-year),  o  ;  geometry,  o,  4,  4  (half-year),  o ; 
trigonometry  or  higher  algebra, 0,0,  0,2  (half-year);  physical 
geography  (a  compend  of  the  sciences  that  relate  to  man’s 
environment,  teaching  the  technical  terms  and  simplest  ele¬ 
ments  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  ethnology,  meteorology. 
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and  astronomy),  3,  0,0,0;  physics  and  chemistry  (or  molar 
and  molecular  physics)  o,  o,  o,  4.  In  the  Latin-scientific,  and 
still  further  in  the  “  modern  ”  programme  of  Table  No.  4  the 
natural  sciences  and  modern  languages  hold  a  relatively  larger 
place  while  the  classical  branches  are  curtailed. 

These  facts  once  before  us  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  alone  of  all  the  conferences  had  to  face  the  real 
difficulty.  They  as  a  committee  had  to  agree  on  a  programme 
which  each  member  was  bound  to  consider  a  compromise. 
Each  had  to  yield  something  which  he  believed  to  be  due  to 
his  favorite  branches  of  study,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  fellow  committeemen.  There  was  danger  in 
this,  tod,  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  itself  did  not  represent 
in  its  members  all  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  the  newly  proposed,  with  equal  ability.  The  net 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  as  found  in  the 
classical  programme  of  Table  No.  4  are  therefore  by  no  means 
authoritative  or  conclusive  even  to  its  own  members. 

The  good  to  be  expected  from  these  conferences,  special  and 
general,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  report  will  turn  the 
attention  of  the  best  thinkers  among  our  teachers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  educational  value  of  the  several 
branches  of  study.  It  will  thus  mark  an  era  in  educational 
progress.  For  it  is  clear  that  there  is  great  evil  in  the  present 
state  of  confusion  that  prevails  in  regard  to  the  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  several  branches  in  the  development  of  the 
mind.  Taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  defenders  of  the  old- 
time  staples,  classics  and  mathematics,  what  a  waste  of  edu¬ 
cative  power  there  is  in  the  “  modern  ”  courses  of  study  which 
draw  into  them  three-fourths  of  all  the  secondary  pupils  of  the 
nation  !  Taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  defenders  of  the 
moderns,  what  a  waste  of  time  and  opportunity  goes  on  in 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  over  dead  languages  no  longer 
of  practical  use !  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  collective 
mind  of  the  fraternity  of  educators  should  be  turned  to  this 
subject  of  educational  values. 

In  early  manhood  I  found  myself  greatly  attracted  to 
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physics,  astronomy,  geology,  and  that  part  of  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  that  relates  to  the  formation  of  continents.  The 
development  theory  in  its  various  forms  possessed  a  charm  so 
great  that  I  readily  became  a  partisan  and  adopted  the  cry 
against  classical  study,  a  cry  then  feebly  heard,  but  since 
become  loud  and  imperative.  The  argument  against  the  tradi¬ 
tional  course  began  by  admitting  the  former  usefulness  of  Latin. 
When  it  was  the  common  tongue  for  scholars  of  all  nations,  and 
when  all  good  books  were  composed  in  it,  the  study  of  Latin 
made  accessible  the -reservoir  of  human  learning.  Then  too 
Greek  was  useful  for  its  aid  in  helping  one  to  the  sources  of 
literature  and  theology.  But  modern  translations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bible,  had  brought  over  to  us  what  is  valuable  in 
those  tongues.  Books  of  any  special  value  are  now  written  in 
modern  languages  only.  Scholars  no  longer  speak  Latin  so 
well  as  German,  French,  and  English.  Why  should  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  insist  on  compelling 
all  candidates  for  higher  education  to  jump  like  sheep  over  an 
imaginary  Latin  fence  in  order  to  come  into  the  fold  of  learn¬ 
ing,  as  did  our  ancestors  over  a  real  fence  when  none  but 
Latin  scholars  could  read  a  learned  book  ? 

Three  hundred  years  ago  little  could  be  found  in  the  modern 
tongues.  But  since  then  three  great  modern  contributions  to 
human  learning  have  been  made:  (i)  the  poetry  and  prose 
literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations ; 
(2)  natural  science  ;  (3)  history  and  scientific  researches  into 
language  and  human  institutions.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  these  three  moderns  should  be  entirely  .set  aside  until 
after  the  ancient  learning  is  mastered.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  old  college  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  has 
been  to  leave  the  majority  of  so-called  liberally  educated  men 
ignorant  of  the  literature  of  modern  languages,  ignorant  of  the 
sciences  of  nature,  and  of  the  history  and  science  of  humanity. 

The  moderns,  however,  began  two  generations  ago  to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  the  schools  controlled  by  the  people  and 
supported  by  taxation.  The  elementary  course  of  study, 
about  eight  years  in  extent,  has  been  constantly  widened  and 
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enriched  by  the  introduction  of  scientific  information  into  its 
text-books  ori  geography ;  of  the  gems  of  modern  literature 
into  its  school  readers  ;  and  of  history,  logic,  and  philology  into 
its  text-books  on  English  grammar  and  history  of  the  native 
country. 

One  generation  ago  the  era  of  public  high  schools  began, 
and  the  modern  course  mapped  out  for  the  elementary  schools 
was  systematically  expanded  through  a  four-years  secondary 
course. 

To  see  how  logical  and  exhaustive  this  course  is  as  it  stands, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  structure  of  human  learning^ 
itself.  There  are  two  well  marked  kinds  of  natural  science 
requiring  different  methods  and  securing  different  kinds  of 
subject-matter  :  (i)  physics  and  chemistry,  dealing  with  matter 
in  its  organic  aspect,  and  with  mechanical  motion ;  (2)  natural 
history,  dealing  with  organic  matter  or  living  beings,  the  plant 
and  the  animal,  and  the  conditions  of  life,  geologic  and 
meteorologic.  The  method  of  the  former  is  mechanical  and 
mathematical ;  the  method  of  the  biologic  sciences  is  evolu¬ 
tional — studying  the  laws  of  growth  and  progress  through 
inward  spontaneous  reaction  upon  environment.  In  the 
former  there  are  only  material  conditions  and  external  efficient 
causes ;  in  the  latter  there  is  psychic  life  possessed  of  assimi¬ 
lative  power  in  plants,  and  assimilative  power,  plus  sensation 
and  locomotion,  in  animals. 

Popular  instinct  has  provided  for  these  two  provinces  of 
nature  by  arithmetic  and  geography  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  by  physical  geography  (for  sciences  of  organic  being); 
by  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  (for 
inorganic  matter  and  motion),  in  the  public  high  school. 

There  are  three  provinces  of  human  learning  that  deal  with 
man,  just  as  there  are  two  provinces  relating  to  nature:  (ij 
literature;  (2)  science  of  human  nature  including  logic,  psy¬ 
chology,  moral  philosophy,  sociology,  etc.;  (3)  history.  In  his¬ 
tory  man  is  shown  chiefly  as  social  or  aggregate  will-power,  mak¬ 
ing  institutions,  or  individually  reacting  against  those  already 
made.  In  logic  and  psychology  we  have  the  exposition  of 
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human  intellect,  and  in  literature  we  have  the  revelation  of  the 
heart  in  its  longings,  aspirations,  and  ideals. 

The  popular  instinct  again  has  provided  for  each  of  these 
three  provinces  of  learning  (the  provinces  relating  to  humanity), 
just  as  it  has  provided  for  the  two  physical  provinces  :  (i)  In 
the  school  readers  the  first,  second,  and  third  make  the  child 
familiar  with  the  colloquial  vocabulary  as  it  looks  in  print  and 
script ;  his  ear  is  already  familiar  with  it.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  readers  deal  with  the  fine  pieces  of  the  standard  au¬ 
thors  in  prose  and  verse,  mostly  artistic  wholes  or  what  Cole¬ 
ridge  called  “  organic  unities.”  The  child  gets  a  new  and 
higher  vocabulary  and  learns  the  great  pieces  of  description 
inspired  by  genius  to  express  unusual  and  exalted  situations  of 
the  soul.  In  the  high  school  he  studies  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  adds  also  Latin  or  a  modern  language. 

The  study  of  English  grammar  stands  for  the  intfellect 
(as  the  logic  of  language  shows  the  mental  structure),  just  as 
literature  stands  for  the  heart  and  American  history  for  the 
side  of  the  will  in  the  elementary  school.  In  the  high  school 
English  grammar  gives  place  to  other  philologic  study  and  to 
more  or  less  study  of  psychology,  logic,  or  rhetoric.  History 
of  the  native  land  gives  place  to  the  history  of  the  world. 

Thus  the  five  ptovinces  of  human  learning  are  represented 
throughout  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

A  course  of  higher  education  adapted  to  continue  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  would  require  more  science  and  his¬ 
tory  and  modern  literature  than  the  present  colleges  do ;  the 
same,  or  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  mathematics;  and 
much  less  of  Latin  and  Greek.  To  prepare  students  for  the 
higher  education  as  it  is,  demands  special  secondary  schools 
and  special  courses  set  off  in  public  high  schools.  It  requires 
a  postponement  of  physics  and  natural  history,  of  English  lit¬ 
erature  and  human  history — all  these  to  some  degree. 

But  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  rightly  considered, 
there  is  more  contained  than  has  been  seen  by  the  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  “  moderns.”  For  mathematics  gives  to  the 
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student  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  time  and  space,  and 
hence  the  logical  conditions  of  the  existence  of  matter  and 
motion.  It  is  therefore  a  fundamental  basis  for  all  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Latin  and  Greek  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
which  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  natural  science  and  will  by 
and  by  prevail  in  education — Latin  and  Greek  are  not  dead 
languages.  Nor  were  they  ever  essentially  more  useful  in  a 
liberal  education  than  now.  Although  they  once  formed  the 
language  of  the  learned,  still  their  chief  value  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  languages  of  the  two  peoples  that  orig¬ 
inated  the  civilization  which  we  have  borrowed. 

The  Greeks  brought  to  perfection  art  and  poetry,  and  finally 
philosophy  and  science.  Only  rudimentary  beginnings  of 
these  things  come  to  us  from  other  peoples.  The  Romans 
borrowed  art,  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks,  but  they  invented  jurisprudence — they  transmitted  to 
all  modern  people  that  have  reached  the  rank  of  civilized 
nations  the  forms  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transmitting  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  the  municipal  and  corporate  forms  by  which 
individuals  may  live  together  in  a  community  without  inter¬ 
necine  conflict  or  dwarfing  of  individual  development.  The 
roots  of  our  civilization  grew  in  Rome  and  Athens  :  Rome 
giving  the  forms  of  the  will  for  our  institutions  ;  Greece  giving 
the  forms  of  science  and  literature.  But  if  this  be  so  why  can¬ 
not  one  get  what  is  valuable  by  studying  their  history  and  arch¬ 
aeology  and  by  reading  good  translations  of  their  literature  ? 

Because  to  understand  comparative  history  and  archaeology 
requires  maturity.  These  are  studies  of  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  The  youth  finds  himself  in  a  derivative  civilization, 
and  is  best  helped  by  studying  the  language  in  which  the  ideas 
that  unconsciously  form  his  life  were  first  developed  and  ex¬ 
pressed.  To  learn  a  language  is  to  learn  to  realize  in  our  minds 
just  the  volitions,  feelings,  and  ideas  that  its  originators 
conceived  and  expressed  in  the  words  that  we  read.  Each 
nation  has  its  view  of  the  world  cut  out,  defined,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  by  its  vocabulary.  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  spiritual 
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clothes  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  To  put  on  these  gives 
us  a  power  to  understand  our  inherited  forms  in  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  in  legal  usages  and  civil  and  corporate  com¬ 
binations. 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  Romance  nations,  whose  lan¬ 
guages  are  modifications  of  Latin ;  especially  so  in  the  English, 
which  derives  all  except  its  colloquial  vocabulary  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  it  is  true  also  of  Germans  and  Slavs 
and  Scandinavians  as  well.  They  find  the  embryology  of 
their  civilization  in  Greece  and  Rome  just  as  we  do,  and  there¬ 
fore  train  their  choice  yoiith  for  many  years  on  Latin  and 
Greek  in  order  that  they  may  all  make  a  new  conscious  Greek 
and  Roman  foundation  to  their  lives,  which  will  help  them  to 
understand  the  separate  elements  of  their  composite  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  see  better  its  aims  and  means  of  achievement. 

This  early  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  gives,  at  the  outset, 
what  one  gets  in  mature  life  from  studying  the  philosophy  of 
history.  It  gives  it  in  the  form  of  feeling,  however,  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  science  or  philosophy. 

The  youth  equipped  with  Latin  and  Greek  has  powers  of 
learning  and  understanding  whatever  relates  to  the  social, 
political,  and  legal  forms  and  usages  of  his  people,  that  give 
him  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  youth  educated  only  in 
“  moderns.”  Any  other  ancient  language,  say  Chinese  or  San¬ 
skrit,  does  not  contain  the  roots  of  his  civilization.  Any 
modern  European  language  is  full  of  ideas  and  forms  of 
feeling  and  will,  that  find  explanation  only  in  Greek  or 
Latin. 

On  learning  to  see  this  question  of  language-study  in  the 
light  of  the  evolution  of  civilization,  I  came  to  understand  why 
the  Chinese  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius,  and  why  the  high-caste  youths  of 
India  study  Sanskrit.  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  traditional  education  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  col- 
legies  and  academies,  but  I  insist  on  the  assignm.ent  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  time  to  the  two  aspects  of  nature,  and  to 
English  literature  and  general  history,  so  that  the  graduate  of 
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the  college,  or  of  the  secondary  school,  shall  have  a  just  and 
well-rounded  view  of  all  provinces  of  human  learning  up  ta 
the  time  he  enters  on  some  specialized  vocation  or  chosen 
life-study.  Hence,  I  was  very  sorry  that  the  Committe  of  Ten 
found  it  necessary  to  omit  from  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  classical  course  all  natural  science.  I  wished  to  have 
physics  placed  in  the  second  year,  botany  and  zoology  in 
the  third  year,  and  chemistry  in  the  fourth,  for  three  lessons 
a  week. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  indicated  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  offered  us  in  this  report  for  discussion:  the  relative  func¬ 
tion  of  language  studies  as  compared  with  the  natural  sciences 
or  history  or  mathematics ;  the  function  of  the  study  of  the 
classics ;  the  difference  between  physics  and  natural  history  as 
a  mental  discipline  ;  between  history  and  grammar.  Numerous 
other  questions  are  suggested  :  for  instance,  the  danger  of 
arrested  development  in  the  mind  from  too  exclusive  study  in 
the  methods  of  any  particular  branch,  say  in  physics  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  to  the  detriment  of  the  power  to  study  biology,  or 
history,  or  philology.  Especially  in  elementary  schools  is  it 
very  important  to  study  the  effects  of  arrested  development 
that  occur  by  reason  of  too  much  drill  in  arithmetic  or  word 
memorizing,  or  any  semi-mechanical  operation.  Under  the 
plea  of  thoroughness,  the  entrance  upon  higher  methods,  as 
of  algebra  for  arithmetic,  and  of  Latin  grammar  for  English 
grammar,  is  postponed  until  there  is  arrested  development  on 
a  lower  plane  of  intellect. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  educa¬ 
tional  study  with  th’e  publication  of  this  report. 

William.  T.  Harris 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  be  found 
in  the  following  numbers  of  the  Educational  Review  ;  October,  1891,  p.  278  ; 
September,  1892,  p.  203  ;  December,  1892,  p.  514  ;  January,  1893,  p.  96 ;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1893,  p.  207  ;  June,  1893,  p.  98  ;  November,  1893,  p.  409 ;  December, 
1893,  p.  514. 
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GREEK  AND  BARBARIAN 

As  the  New  York  Limited  drew  into  the  Rochester  station 
Mrs.  Robert  Avery  looked  from  the  car  window  and  remarked 
to  her  husband,  “  Do  see  all  these  people  on  the  platform 
with  badges  ?  We  are  getting  as  fond  of  decorations  as  the 
effete  aristocracies  of  the  Old  World.” 

“Ah,  these  are -scientific  folk,”  Avery  replied,  adjusting  his 
eyeglasses.  “  Their  summer  meetings  must  be  closing  to-day. 
But  the  badges,  my  dear,  are  for  use  only.  The  members  of 
the  Association  identify  one  another  by  the  numbers  which 
you  notice  printed  on  the  ribbons.” 

As  he  was  speaking  the  porter  brought  in  a  short,  stocky 
gentleman,  whose  decoration  with  its  cabalistic  letters  and 
figures  was  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  a  sack  coat  of  coarse  tweed, 
from  the  wide  pocket  of  which  the  handle  of  a  hammer  pro¬ 
truded.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Avery  caught  sight  of  him  and  the 
decorated  lady  in  blue  flannel  who  followed,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Avery  turned. 
With  him  action  and  purpose  were  less  immediately  con¬ 
joined  ;  but  he  roused  himself  from  his  languorous  attitude 
and  stood — a  tall,  slender  man,  whose  clear-cut  features  were 
almost  feminine  in  their  delicateness — in  ample  time  to  join 
his  wife  in  cordially  welcoming  the  newcomers. 

“  But  I  must  make  sure  that  it  is  really  you,”  cried  Mrs. 
Avery  gayly.  She  snatched  a  little  pamphlet  from  the  hand 
of  her  smiling  friend  in  blue  flannel  and  turned  the  leaves. 
“  Yes,”  looking  at  their  badges  and  at  the  pamphlet  in  turn, 
“  No.  1083  is  Mrs.  Henry  Smithson,  and  No.  1084  is  Professor 
Henry  Smithson  of  Croesus  College,  Section  E.  And  what  is 
Section  E?”  she  demanded, 

“  Oh,”  said  Smithson,  laughing,  “  E  is  the  section  for  the 
geologists  of  the  Association.” 
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“You  are  pretty  new  at  Crcesus,  are  you  not?”  Avery 
asked,  as  the  train  began  to  move  and  they  took  their  seats. 

“  Yes,  we  have  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
extreme  youth,”  Smithson  replied.  “And  you  at  Midas  Uni¬ 
versity  I  suppose  are  experiencing  what  we  call  rejuvenescence 
since  the  falling  in  of  the  Midas  millions.” 

“  We  are  getting  the  crumbs  under  the  rich  man’s  table,” 
said  Avery.  “  He  gave  us  his  income  for  a  few  months  or 
perhaps  a  year.” 

“  Lucky  dog,  the  Midas  !  ”  his  friend  replied.  “  How  poor 
our  old  New  England  college  was  in  comparison,  and  yet  we 
<lid  good  work  there  and  had  good  teachers.  Hochspiel,  for 
instance,  how  he  drilled  the  Greek  into  us.  I  remember  it  to 
this  day — like  the  whippings  of  my  boyhood.” 

“Why,”  said  Mrs.  Avery,  “in  your  geological  work  you 
have  to  remember  your  Greek,  do  you  not  ?  So  many  of  your 
fossils  have  Greek  names.  Our  scientific  people  at  the  Midas 
often  come  to  Mr.  Avery  for  his  professional  services  in  chris¬ 
tening  some  new  species.” 

“  In  its  present  fallen  estate  that  is  the  chief  use  of  the 
Greek  language,”  said  Smithson,  with  a  frank  grin.  “  Its  ruins 
make  an  excellent  quarry  to  get  our  terms  in  science  out  of.” 

His  wife  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  “  Henry,  don’t  get  to 
discussing  such  an  utterly  threadbare  subject ;  leave  it  for  the 
Sophomores.” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Smithson,”  said  Avery  blandly,  “the  utility 
of  classical  study  is  a  very  ancient  theme  of  controversy 
between  your  husband  and  myself.  We  were  chums,  you 
know,  at  college  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  do  not  doubt  that  his 
experiences  in  teaching  have  modified  the  immature  opinions, 
the  extreme  opinions,  which  my  friend  once  held.  Do  you 
not  find,  Smithson,  that  Greek  has  a  higher  use  than  that  of 
furnishing  your  precise  scientific  nomenclature?  Is  not  the 
training  its  students  receive  the  best  possible  preparation,  the 
indispensable  preparation,  for  advanced  work  even  in  science  ? 
You  know  that  this  was  the  testimony  of  our  German  univer¬ 
sity  friends.  They  reported  that  their  most  successful  scien- 
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tific  students  were  trained  in  the  classical  gymnasia,  not  in 
the  real-schulen.” 

“  Probably  the  brightest  boys  in  Germany  are  still  sent  to 
the  gymnasium,”  said  Smithson,  “  and  that  for  traditional 
reasons  independent  of  the  aptitudes  of  the  boys  or  the  actual 
values  of  the  respective  disciplines.  The  quality  of  the  grist 
of  the  Greek  mill  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  grain  that  comes 
to  it.” 

“  And  your  own  professional  experience  ?  ”  asked  Avery. 

“  I  have  found  your  discipline  valuable  up  to  a  certain 
point,”  his  friend  replied.  “  The  first  years  of  Latin  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  But  beyond  that  point  you  get  no  new  educational 
results.  Your  discipline  has  always  seemed  to  me  formal, 
mechanical,  a  sort  of  chess.  It  does  not  bring  into  play  the 
higher  faculties  ;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  reason  ;  it  does  not 
stir  the  imagination ;  it  gives  no  great  thoughts.  It  belongs 
to  the  period  of  early  youth  ;  it  is  for  verj'  young  boys.” 

‘‘You  surely  forget,”  said  Mrs.  Avery,  ‘‘that  Cato  learned 
Greek  at  eighty  !  ” 

“  That  was  quite  proper,  Mrs.  Avery,”  he  answered.  ‘‘  No 
period  of  a  man’s  life  can  be  so  fittingly  given  up  to  the  study 
of  a  dead  language  as  his  second  childhood,  not  even  his  first. 
No,  Robert,”  he  continued,  ‘‘it  has  been  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  that  classical  training  unfits  a  young  man  for  work  in 
science.  He  looks  on  nature  from  a  literary'  point  of  view; 
he  has  not  learned  to  prefer  truth  to  rhetoric  ;  he  has  not 
learned  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  investigate,  and  to  reason. 
He  recites  a  text-book  cleverly  enough.  He  may  have 
amassed  a  kind  of  erudition,  but  he  hasn’t  become  a  scholar,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word.  Your  path  and  ours  diverge  almost 
from  the  start.  Your  culture  cannot  help  a  student  along  our 
way.  Indeed  he  is  better  off  without  it.” 

Avery  perhaps  had  turned  a  listening  ear  to  this  diatribe, 
but  his  eyes  meanwhile  had  been  fi.xed  on  the  distant  land¬ 
scape,  as  it  slowly  whirled  past  the  broad  windows  of  the 
coach.  ‘‘  Really,  I  cannot  dispute  you  as  to  how  classical  stu¬ 
dents  get  on  when  they  take  up  science,”  he  replied  at  last — 
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his  voice  low  and  clear,  and  exquisitely  .modulated.  “  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  they  should  take  up  science.  Literary 
culture  is  complete  and  sufficient  in  itself.  We  need,  of 
course,  the  practical  applications  of  science  in  life,  but  we 
have  little  need  of  science  in  education.  I  do  not  understand 
in  the  least  the  mechanism  of  the  engine  that  draws  us  on,  or 
of  the  air-brake  that  brings  us  so  softly  to  a  pause.  I  know 
nothing  of  ten  thousand  other  applications  of  science,  of 
which  I  still  have  entire  and  perfect  use.  The  uses  of  science 
are  for  all,  but  to  use  literature,  to  enjoy  literature,  one  must 
study  literature.  Is  not  this,  after  all,  the  true  criterion  of  the 
relative  value  of  different  knowledges  ?  What  knowledge  is  of 
the  most  worth  ?  That,  I  would  answer,  of  which  one  must 
have  personal  experience  in  order  to  possess  the  fruits  of  it. 
Our  culture  is  a  walled  garden.  One  must  pass  in  through  its 
gateway  in  order  to  taste  the  sweet  fruitage  of  its  sunny 
arbors.  One  cannot  buy  Shakspere  and  Sophokles  like  a 
Cook’s  tourist  ticket.  The  fruits  of  our  culture  differ  from 
yours  in  this — they  are  not  for  sale  in  every  market.” 

Smithson  was  perhaps  impressed,  for  after  a  moment  of 
silence  he  remarked  abruptly,  as  he  lifted  his  hand  toward 
the  windows,  “  A  very  pretty  country  which  we’re  running 
through.” 

“  Is  it  not  ?  ”  said  Avery.  “  These  soft  undulations  remind 
me  of  England,  of  the  England  of  Aurora  T.eigh — ‘  A  gentle 
dimplement,  as  if  God’s  finger  touched,  but  did  not  press  in 
making.’  ” 

“  It  is  a  glacial  landscape  genetically,”  Smithson  answered. 

The  fingers  that  ‘  touched  but  did  not  press  ’  were  the  lobes 
of  the  continental  ice-sheet  that  once  crept  down  upon  our 
Northern  States.  These  billows  of  earth  are  glacial  in  origin, 
as  are  also  those  long  lines  of  low  parallel  hills  in  the  distance, 
crossing  the  country  like - ” 

“  Like  the  flutings  on  a  Doric  column  ?  ”  suggested  Avery. 

“  Thank  you,”  continued  Smithson,  “  but  I  called  attention  to 
the  landscape  merely  to  remind  you  that  science,  as  well  as 
literature,  holds  secrets  that  are  not  for  sale  in  the  market. 
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Was  an  understanding  of  the  physiognomy  of  this  region 
sold  you  with  your  railway  ticket  ?  Can  you  buy  in  the  market 
a  view  of  the  life-history  of  the  planet,  or  of  that  vast  process 
of  organic  evolution  which  finds  its  goal  in  the  hand  and 
brain  of  man - ” 

In  Ca;sar’s  hand  and  Plato’s  brain,’”  Avery  murmured. 

“  And  the  laws  of  nature  under  which  we  live  and  die  and 
which  you  must  come  into  eur  garden,  into  our  laboratories, 
to  learn,  are  quite  as  important  for  a  young  man  to  know  as 
the  Attic  second  declension,  for  instance,  or  the  Spartan  cut 
of  the  hair.” 

“  The  scientific  facts  of  which  you  speak,”  said  Avery,  as  he 
leaned  back  comfortably  in  the  seat,  “  possess  a  certain 
interest  and  value,  I  admit;  but  they  are  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  highest  culture.  I  do  not  need  your  geological  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  landscape  in  order  to  enjoy  its  mellow  beauty. 
Must  one  dig  at  the  roots  of  the  rose  tree  in  order  to  smell  the 
perfume  of  the  rose?  You  men  of  science  are  forever  digging 
in  the  dirt  at  the  roots  of  things.  Frankly,  much  of  your 
knowledge  is  unpleasing  to  me,  more  is  simply  dull.  Your 
Great  Ice  Age,  for  example,  is  as  cold  and  barren  of  human 
interest  as  are  the  frozen  lands  to-day  about  the  pole.  Com¬ 
pare  your  Great  Ice’  Age  with  a  rich  warm  epoch  of  history 
like  the  Age  of  Perikles,  or  the  Renaissance,  when,  ‘  like  a  sun¬ 
rise  from  the  sea,’  Athens  again  arose  !  ” 

Smithson  made  no  reply  and  his  friend  proceeded,  a  fine 
enthusiasm  glowing  on  his  face  and  stirring  in  his  voice; 
“  You  teach  your  students  the  genealogy  of  the  horse.  They 
study  the  bones  of  its  progenitors,  one  with  three  hoofs,  and 
one  with  four  hoofs,  and  a  remoter  still  with  four  hoofs  and  a 
splint.  Well,  the  bones  of  these  fossil  horses  with  their 
superfluous  hoofs  are  interesting  in  a  way,  but  I  think  I  am 
not  alone  in  finding  more  inspiration  in  the  marble  horses  of 
Helios  on  the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  as  they  rise 
from  the  sea,  tossing  the  foam  of  the  wave  from  their  necks, 
the  essential  ideal  of  the  horse,  its  strength  and  fire,  carven  in 
forms  of  eternal  beauty.  The  interest  of  the  Acropolis  of 
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Athens  lies  in  something  distinctively  higher  than  the  rocks 
of  which  it  is  composed,  or  the  laws  of  erosion  by  which  it 
was  cut  out  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Ah,  my  friend,, 
your  nature-sciences  can  never  be  as  near  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  man  as  are  the  humanities!  Your  skeletons  of  pre¬ 
historic  races,  dug  from  beneath  the  floors  of  ancient  caves — 
the  mark  of  the  beast  on  every  bone — can  they  stir  the  young 
blood  as  do  the  words  of  Demosthenes  and  the  deed  of  Leoni¬ 
das?  When  one  stands  before  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  any 
reference  to  a  supposititious  ancestor  with  pointed  ears,  prob¬ 
ably  arboreal  in  its  habits,  is  an  impertinence.  The  motto  of 
culture  must  ever  be  that  of  its  chief  apostle,  ‘  Die  Griechen, 
immer  die  Griechen.’  ” 

Here  Smithson  interrupted  the  slow,  melodious  flow  of 
speech — “  I  file  a  demurrer.  Goethe  said  ‘  the  Greeks  ’  not 
‘  the  Greek  ’ ;  ‘die  Griechen,’  but  not  ‘  die  Grieschiche  Sprache.’  ” 

“  I  said  ‘  die  Griechen,’  ”  Avery  swept  on,  perhaps  unaware 
of  the  meaning  of  his  friend’s  remark — “  Athens!  city  of 
Athene,  city  of  the  goddess  of  the  violet  dawn !  Ah,  rightly 
is  she  named,  for  in  Athens  the  dawn  of  art  and  literature  and 
philosophy  and  freedom  rose  on  our  dark  planet.  Though 
the  study  of  Greek  may  continue  to  decline  in  this  utilitarian 
age,  and  in  this  Philistine  land,  where  truly  the  heavens  are  as 
brass  above  our  heads,  there  will  ever  remain  a  remnant  to 
whom  Athens  is  dear  as  the  true  home  of  the  spirit — dear  as 
their  own  hearthstones.” 

“  You  mean  to  say,”  observed  Smithson,”  that  in  the  strong¬ 
est  minds  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  men  the  instinct  for 
beauty  is  naturally  more  powerful  and  is  more  fully  developed 
than  any  other  ?  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  I  consider  it  one 
of  those  immature  instincts  which  culminate  early  in  the  history 
of  the  individual  and  the  race.  It  naturally  gives  way  to 
what  becomes  at  last  the  master  passion  of  the  mature  mind, 
though  you  humanists  ignore  it  because  it  has  so  little  to  do 
with  belles-lettres.  I  mean  the  instinct  for  truth,  the  desire  to 
find  reason,  order,  and  law  in  the  on-goings  of  nature,  and  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  worlds  without  us 
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and  within  us.  This  curiosity  of  the  intelligence,  this  hunger 
for  its  natural  food,  is  the  great  motive  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  It  must  have  the  chief  place  in  education.  If 
you  substitute  for  it  ‘  culture  ’  or  ‘  discipline,’  you  do  violence 
to  the  laws  of  our  being,  and  produce  egotistical  prigs.  And  I 
confess  that  the  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  exercising  a  nobler  • 
function  when  in  some  quest  of  science  it  can  say,  as  Kepler 
did,  that  it  thinks  the  thoughts  of  God  after  him,  than  when  it 
is  admiring  the  beautiful — say  the  perfume  of  the  rose — or  even 
when  it  is  guiding  the  hand  that  carves  the  stone  horse-heads 
on  the  Parthenon.  I  know  all  this  is  foolishness  to  you  Greeks  ; 
you  are,  as  you  said,  the  remnant,  the  elect,  and  culture  will  die 
with  you.  The  greatest  masters  of  science  are  all  barbarians, 
and  compared  with  you  literary  men  the  strongest  scientific 
intellect  is  a  ‘  joke,’  as  someone  lately  put  it.” 

“  But  honors  are  easy,  Henry,”  cried  Mrs.  Smithson.  “  You 
were  reading  to  me  the  other  evening  the  statement  of  one  of 
your  famous  geologists,  that  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Paleon¬ 
tology  of  Oklahoma  formed  ‘a  more  sublime  epic  than 
Homer’s  Iliad,  and  one  that  will  have  a  more  genuine,  if  not  a 
longer  immortality  ’ !  ” 

Smithson  laughed.  “One  of  us  may  slop  over  now  and 
then,  of  course,  but  ‘our  classical  brethren  never  let  up  on  their 
assumptions  of  superior  culture.  I  believe  that  more  students 
elect  Greek  for  this  reason  than  for  any  other — they  are  taught 
that  there  is  an  indefinable  aristocracy  about  this  study ;  com¬ 
pared  with  it  other  studies  are  vulgar.  And  I  will  cheerfully 
concede  that  the  parallel  is  in  fact  pretty  close  between  the 
position  of  Greek  in  America  and  that  of  a  shabby  descendant 
of  some  old  aristocratic  family.” 

It  was  the  gentler  of  the  two  dogmatists  who  poured  oil  on 
these  troubled  waters  by  observing  presently,  “  It  seems  to 
me,  Smithson,  that  you  are  entirely  correct  in  the  remark  you 
made  a  few  moments  since,  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  for  boys. 
Education  implies  immaturity ;  it  deals  with  immature 
instincts,  if  you  please.  We  arrange  all  our  academic  and 
collegiate  courses  of  study  for  boys,  not  for  men.  Indeed,  I 
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should  be  pleased  to  see  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
begun  by  ‘  very  young  boys  ’  as  you  phrased  it.  Our  chief 
difficulty  is  that  the  public  school  is  in  the  hands  of  an  unin¬ 
telligent  democracy.  It  is  designed  for  the  average  boy,  so  far 
as  we  can  speak  of  any  design  at  all  being  in  it,  and  it  keeps 
him  and  his  brighter  brother  together  marking  time  on  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  until  they  are  of  about  the  age  of  the 
German  youth  when  he  enters  the  university.  It  dismisses 
them  unprepared  for  higher  studies  and  too  late  to  effect 
that  preparation  elsewhere.” 

“  But  it  is  to  science  that  we  are  indebted  for  formulating 
the  reason  why  the  study  of  Greek  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
young.  It  is  a  biological  law,  is  it  not,  that  the  individual 
recapitulates  in  its  embryological  development  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  its  species  ?  Well,  education  is  but  a  name  for 
the  embryological  processes  by  which  the  mind  is  brought 
to  the  maturity  of  its  powers.  It  must  therefore  epitomize  the 
various  stages  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Just  as  the  baby 
is  a  young  savage,  the  time  comes,  my  dear  sir,  when  the 
youth  must  be  a  Greek,  when  he  must  live  again  in  his  own 
individual  experience  the  glorious  youth-time  of  man,  the 
youth-time  of  the  real  garden  of  Eden,  the  garden  of 
Hellas.” 

“  Oh,  come  now,”  his  friend  broke  in,  good-naturedly,  “  you 
carry  it  quite  too  far !  We  would  need  to  be  Methusalehs  if 
education  were  to  take  up  everything  by  the  history  of  its 
development.  We  ignore  that  in  teaching  science.  Nobody 
begins  the  study  of  chemistry  with  alchemy,  or  of  astronomy 
with  the  Chaldean  star-gazers.  We  have  to  take  the  accounts 
on  the  ledger  of  human  knowledge  as  they  are  balanced  to 
date.  We  can’t  begin  back  with  Adam,  and  cast  them  all  up 
again  before  we  make  to-day’s  entries.  And  any  way,  you 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  get  any  scientific  sanction  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  American  boy  read  Greek.  His  ancestors  never  passed 
through  that  stage.  They  never  read  Greek.” 

“  It  is  not  the  mere  language  to  which  I  am  now  referring,” 
said  Avery  in  his  tranquil  tones,  gently  emphasizing  his  words 
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with  an  uplifted  finger,  “  it  is  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  culture. 
No  stadium  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  more  clearly  defined 
than  that  compassed  by  the  Greek  race,  and  none  is  so  impor¬ 
tant.  It  was,  as  I  said,  the  golden  youth-time  of  the  world. 

I  delight  to  think  of  the  Genius  of  Hellenic  culture  under  the 
guise  of  a  comely  youth,  beauteous  of  limb  and  serene  of 
brow,  unsaddened  as  yet  and  unperplexed,  and  blithe  and 
debonair.  The  repose,  the  breath,  the  quick  sense  of  abound¬ 
ing  life,  the  innocency  of  the  Greek  spirit — ah,  these  things 
never  can  return  ;  they  can  return  no  more  than  the  dew  and 
freshness  of  the  dawn  can  return  in  the  midst  of  the  heat 
and  dust  of  mid-afternoon. 

“  That  is  a  very  pretty  picture,”  Smithson  interposed.  “  It 
probably  photographs  the  Genius  of  Hellenic  culture,  but  it 
hardly  resembles  the  average  schoolboy  studying  his  Greek 
exercises.  He  is  neither  blithe  nor  debonair,  and  his  brow  is 
both  saddened  and  perplexed.” 

“  And,  oh.  Professor  Avery,  I  too  am  perplexed,”  cried  Mrs. 
Smithson.  ”  Surely  you  do  not  mean  the  innocence  of  old 
Greek  life.  I  supposed - ” 

As  she  hesitated,  her  husband  took  it  up.  “Yes,”  he  said 
incisively,  “  if  the  old  Greek  life  is  gone  never  to  return,  let  us 
all  be  thankful  in  the  interests  of  cleanly  living.  The  neo- 
Greeks  have  done  too  much  already  to  restore  it.” 

Professor  Avery  waved  these  interruptions  aside  with  a 
graceful  gesture,  wafting  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  car 
window,  and  proceeded  unabashed.  “  It  was  Christianity  that 
brought  the  conviction  of  sin.  It  was  the  flaming  sword  of 
Hebraism  that  drove  man  from  the  Hellenic  Eden  with  its 
innocent  delight  in  the  joys  of  flesh  and  spirit  as  yet  undis¬ 
severed.  And  what  purer  discipline  for  youth  ” — Mrs.  Smith- 
son  leaned  back  in  entire  dismay — “  what  nobler  discipline  for 
our  American  youth,  supersaturated  with  Puritanism,  than  to 
live  for  a  little  while,  even  if  in  imagination  only,  in  the 
larger  freedom  of  the  early  world  ?  What  better  preparation 
for  one  who  must  soon  be  driven  forth  into  a  complex,  mate¬ 
rialistic  civilization,  into  a  life  feverish  and  distraught  and 
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wearied  with  the  accumulated  experiences  of  toilsome  centuries, 
than  to  tarry  for  a  little  while  during  life’s  morning-tide  in  that 
simple  quiet  world  of  ancient  Greece,  a  world  unvexed  and 
unashamed  and  so  full  of  all  the  joys  of  the  spirit.  So  might 
a  young  girl  tarry  for  a  few  years  in  a  silent  cloister  before 
entering  the  Vanity  Fair  of  society.” 

“  I  suspect  that  you  don’t  use  the  phrase,  ‘  the  joys  of  the 
spirit  ’  in  just  the  orthodox  sense,”  said  Smithson  gravely, 
“  but  that  is  aside  from  our  main  contention.  The  old  Greek 
life  is  gone  forever,  as  you  said.  We  cannot  bring  it  back. 
And  why  need  we?  Whatever  was  good  or  true  or  useful  in 
that  ancient  civilization  has  passed  long  since  into  the  intel¬ 
lectual  inheritance  of  the  race,  and  is  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  without  reference  to  its  remote  origin 
and  without  consciousness  of  it.  We  possess  it,  the  substance 
and  essence  of  it,  reworked  into  modern  forms.  The  schoolboy 
does  not  need  to  read  Euclid  in  the  original  in  order  to  learn 
geometry ;  to  take  as  example  that  contribution  of  the  Greek 
race  which  has  come  down  to  us  least  changed.  And  we  must 
remember  that  our  fathers  were  Anglo-Saxons.  We  haven’t 
a  drop  of  Greek  blood  in  our  veins.  Our  development  has 
been  along  a  different  line.  We  are  indebted,  no  doubt,  to  the 
tradition  of  Greek  civilization  for  various  stimuli  during  our 
history.  So  were  the  Greeks  themselves  indebted  in  the  same 
lines  to  other  nations,  to  the  Phoenicians,  for  instance.  But 
they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  study  Phoenician  on  that  account. 
Our  religion  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  our  art  is  not  the 
art  of  the  Greeks  ” — Avery  smiled  and  said,  “  Certainly  not !” 
— “  our  literature  is  not  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  Men 
cannot  *feed  to-day  on  any  authors  so  alien  and  remote  as 
iEschylus  and  Pindar.  For  whatever  comfort,  guidance,  and 
inspiration  literature  can  supply,  they  must  come  to  modern 
literature  with  its  thousandfold  richer  content.  We  have  no 
more  use  in  college  for  Greek  books  to-day  than  we  have  for 
Greek  temples  or  Greek  clothes.” 

“  And  what  of  ancient  Semitic  literature  ?  ”  Mrs.  Avery 
inquired.  “  We  are  Aryans,  I  believe,  but  a  good  many  of  us 
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get  comfort  and  guidance  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.” 

“  But  in  King  James’  Version,  I  presume,”  suggested  Smith- 


“  Do  I  understand,  then,”  Avery  asked,  “  that  in  education 
you  would  entirely  ignore  the  great  Past?  Would  you  plunge 
the  youth  at  once  into  the  fierce,  turbid  current  of  contem¬ 
porary  life  and  thought  ?  ” 

”  Well,  that  is  where  he  must  sink  or  swim  sooner  or  later. 
But  my  thought  is  this :  Every  age  has  its  own  work  to  do,  its 
own  contribution  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  race.  The  incre¬ 
ment  which  our  own  times  are  making  lies  in  science.  I 
use  the  term  broadly.  Science  is  the  New  World  for 
this  age  to  discover  and  conquer.  Along  the  frontiers  of 
science  the  battles  of  to-day  are  set.  Here  victories  are  won, 
and  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  pushed  forward  into  the 
unknown.  Now  scientific  education  prepares  directly  for  this 
work.  It  joins  the  freshest,  intensest  life  of  the  age,  and  gains 
purpose,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  from  it.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  race  is  like  the  physical  life  of  a  man ;  it  is 
a  combustion.  The  flame  of  civilization  must  have  new  fuel 
supplied  to  it  with  each  generation.  You  are  trying  to  feed  it 
to-day  with  the  ashes  of  yesterday-  No  wonder  classical 
studies  are  flaccid  and  dilettante.  They  can  add  nothing  more 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  They  have  no  vital  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  present.  They  had  once.  The  time  for  classical 
studies  in  education  was  the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  time 
for  scientific  studies  is  now.  I  tell  you,  Avery,  the  only  way 
to  avoid  the  inanity  and  barrenness  which  have  afflicted  every 
system  of  education  and  every  school  which  ever  separated 
itself  from  living  interests,  is  to  give  the  largest  place  in  edu¬ 
cation  to  those  studies  which  hold  to-day  the  largest  place  in 
the  minds  of  thinking  men.” 

Mrs.  Avery’s  black  eyes  had  been  flashing  danger  signals  for 
some  time  and  she  now  remarked  with  emphasis,  “  Really, 
Professor  Smithson,  I  never  heard  anyone  speak  so — so 
brusquely  of  the  humanities !  ” 
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“  I  have  an  ardent  admiration  for  the  humanities,  Mrs. 
Avery ;  not  the  humanities  in  the  narrow  mediaeval  sense,  of 
course,  but  the  new  humanities  which  include  every  branch  of 
knowledge  in  which  humanity  profoundly  interests  itself. 
What  Avery  hasn’t  proved  is  the  claim  to  have  the  study  of 
Greek  reckoned  in.” 

“  The  consensus  of  the  centuries  reckons  it  in,”  said 
Avery>  “  The  beauty  of  that  ancient  literature  has  given 
unto  it  eternal  youth  and  makes  it  forever  the  desire  of 
all  nations.” 

“  Well,  the  centuries  are  apt  to  be  mistaken,”  his  friend 
rejoined.  “  I  do  not  deny  the  supernal  beauty  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  ;•  I  only  venture  to  suggest  the  indubitable  fact  that  college 
students  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  How  can  they?  They 
never  obtain  sufficient  control  of  the  language  even  to  speak 
their  simplest  thoughts  in  it.  Take  a  passage  of  English 
literature  that  possesses  any  beauty  and  magic.  Its  structure 
is  perfectly  plain  at  a  glance  and  the  words  are  simple,  home 
words,  known  since  childhood  and  filled  with  the  charm  of  old 
associations.  Imagine,  then,  a  student  really  feeling  any  of 
the  beauty  of  an  extract  from  a  Greek  author,  the  syntax  of 
which  puzzles  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  of  whose 
words  he  looks  up  in  the  lexicon  as  he  goes  along,  and  the 
rest  met  with  for  the  first  time  a  year  or  so  before.  Call  such 
work  mental  gymnastics,  the  solving  of  a  problem,  anything 
you  please  except  the  study  of  ‘  literature.’  And  in  what  he 
really  studies,  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  I  can  see  nothing  specially  ‘  humane.’  Where  is  the 
rich,  warm  human  interest  in  the  recessive  accent  or  the  use 
of  av  wUh  the  optative?  Science  hasn’t  any  drier  bones  than 
the  valley  of  Greek  grammar  is  strewn  with.” 

“  The  language,”  said  Avery  softly,  “  is  the  entrance  to  the 
literature  and  the  life.  That  beautiful  language,  the  most 
perfect  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  man,  is  like  the  portal  to 
a  cathedral  of  the  Middle  Age :  a  portal  adorned  with  deli¬ 
cately  wrought  traceries  and  carven  images,  and  enriched,  like 
the  marble  gateway  of  an  Indian  temple,  with  noble  words  set 
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in  precious  stones.  It  is  beautiful  itself,  and  it  leads  into  an 
interior  still  more  lovely.” 

“  I  found  it  myself  to  resemble  the  approach  to  a  temple,” 
said  Smithson,  pulling  his  mustache,  “  an  Egyptian  temple — 
an  unconscionably  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  in  the  desert. 
When  I  got  to  the  end  I  was  too  tired  and  baffled,  and  it  was 
really  too  late  to  go  in.  And  I  never  knew  a  student  who  did 
get  in.” 

‘‘  Ah,  that  was  the  fault  of  the  older  methods,”  Avery 
replied,  smiling.  “We  teach  so  differently  now!  We  lead 
the  student  very  early  into  the  interior,  into  the  literature  and 
the  life.  Our  men  come  to  us  better  prepared.  And  we  have 
enriched  our  courses.  Even  the  country  colleges  of  the  West 
offer  their  classical  students  courses  of  lectures  in  Greek  art,  in 
comparative  mythology,  in  Greek  social  life,  in  Greek  politics, 
in  Greek  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  so  on.  You  must  have 
noticed  the  number  of  little  text-books  recently  put  out  for 
this  use.  And  then  we  have  learned  to  meet  what  once  may 
have  been  an  objection  to  classical  education,  I  refer  to  the 
meagre  amount  of  Greek  literature  read  by  the  student — a  few 
pages  of  history,  a  drama  or  so,  a  few  orations,  a  taste  of  the 
honey  of  Plato,  and  ‘  some  fragments  picked  up  at  the  mighty 
feasts  of  Homer’ — -this  and  little  more  as  the  result  of  years 
of  study.  We  meet  this  difficulty  by  reverting  to  the  earlier 
methods,  to  the  methods,  in  fact,  of  the  great  Humanists 
who  first  brought  the  New  Learning  to  the  Italian  cities. 
Every  week  I  give  lectures  and  readings,  often  on  an 
evening,  commenting  on  a  poem  or  a  dialogue  not  read, 
in  our  courses. 

“How  delightful!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smithson.  “How  I 
should  like  to  join  your  classes.  Could  you  not  give  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  course  of  these  lectures  in  our  city  ?  I  am 
sure  they  would  take  immensely.” 

“  I  fear  not,  Mrs.  Smithson,”  he  replied  austerely.  “You 
must  understand  that  my  lectures  are  not  designed  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  centers  and  Chautauqua  circles.  They  are 
for  classical  students  only.” 
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“  Oh,  I  understand,”  said  she,  with  a  look  of  resignation. 
“  You  feel  yourself  a  debtor  to  the  Greeks,  but  not  to  the 
Barbarians.  I  am  so  sorry,  for  I  am  a  Barbarian  myself,  you 
know.” 

“  And  besides,”  Avery  continued,  unperturbed,  “  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  suggestion  of  Symonds,  the  first  of  English  Hellen¬ 
ists,  now  that  Arnold  has  left  us — we  use  translations  freely. 
We  read  a  few  books  of  the  Iliad  in  the  original,  and  then  we 
critically  study  the  entire  Odyssey  in  the  vernacular.  You 
know  some  of  these  exquisite  versions  render  everything  of 
the  author  except  the  music.  Ah,  we  cannot  hope  to  hear 
that  in  any  version !  The  music  of  the  Greek  of  Homer,  it  is 
the  lapse  of  the  wave,  the  susurrus  of  the  night  wind  ;  it  is  the 
full  diapason  of  the  organ.  Who  can  render  it  on  the  banjos 
of  our  modern  tongues?  ” 

“  It  is  strange  then,”  Smithson  observed  meditatively,  “that 
both  the  language  and  the  music  have  perished  off  the  earth. 
The  fittest  usually  has  surviv^ed.  As  Hochspiel  used  to  in¬ 
tone  Homer  for  us — you  remember  his  singsong,  how  his  voice 
rose  a  note  for  the  acute  accent  and  fell  a  note  for  the  grave — 
it  did  not  call  to  my  mind  the  susurrus  of  the  night  wind.  It 
recalled  directly  the  wail  of  the  nocturnal  cat.  Even  the 
modern  Greeks  can’t  endure  that  Chinese  music,  and  have  done 
Homer  into  modern  rhythms,  I  understand.” 

A  look  of  pain  and  pity  mingled  passed  across  the  dreamy 
eyes  of  Professor  Avery,  and  seeing  it  his  friend  rebuked  his 
spirit  and  said  humbly,  “  Rut  I  am  profoundly  interested, 
Robert,  in  your  account  of  the  present  status  of  Greek  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  colleges.  There  seems  to  be  a  transmutation  of 
species  ^oing  on  under  our  eyes.  The  Greek  language,  as  a 
language,  seems  to  be  passing  on  its  way  to  join  the  Hebrew. 
Its  professorships  are  changing  into  professorships  of  Hellen¬ 
ism.  I  am  sure  the  new  species  will  be  adapted  to  the  en¬ 
vironment  which  is  creating  it.” 

The  train  was  slowing  up,  and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithson 
rose  to  leave  he  continued,  “  All  you  tell  us  goes  to 
strengthen  an  impression  which  dates  back  to  my  days  on 
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the  classical  bench,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Greeks  is  their  language.” 

“  I  cannot  admit  that,  you  know,”  said  Avery  as  he  rose, 
and  laying  his  fine  hand  kindly  on  the  geologist’s  broad 
shoulder,  he  added,  “  I  must  believe  that  the  ability,  the 
moderate  ability  which  you  have  exhibited  in  assailing  the 
classics  is  due  after  all  to  your  own  classical  training — ‘  Do  not 
seethe  the  kid  !  ’  ” 

Despite  their  passage  at  arms,  these  champions  of  an  ancient 
literature  and  modern  science  parted  in  a  manner  befitting  old 
and  tried  friends,  as  they  were.  The  train  was  hardly  again 
under  way,  however,  when  Mrs.  Avery  turned  to  her  husband 
and  said  fervently,  “  How  thankful  I  am,  Robert,  that  in  all 
this  harrowing  discussion  you  kept  quite  unruffled.  And  I 
did  not  see  in  all  he  said  a  single  real  argtimetit.  And  you 
spoke  so  beautifully ;  but  I  suppose  he  wasn’t  touched. 
These  scientific  Philistines  never  are.”  At  which  Avery 
smiled  inscrutably  and  resumed  his  novel. 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

It  is  as  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
college  and  the  university  as  between  the  college  and  the  high 
school.  But  with  the  university  we  generally  associate  a  larger 
volume  of  research  work  than  with  the  college ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  have  to  consider  is  to  what  extent  our  colleges 
should  cultivate  original  research,  and  what  should  be  their 
attitude  toward  the  universities. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny  the  educational  advantages  of 
research  for  students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  it.  It 
generates  not  merely  independence  of  thought,  but  also  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  zeal  for  truth,  and  the  love  of  patient, 
disinterested,  conscientious  labor.  What  can  be  more  elevat¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  a  student  than  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
adding  something,  however  little,  to  the  sum  of  knowledge, 
that  he  is  advancing  in  the  dark  forest  of  the  unknown  farther 
along  an  unexplored  path  or  by-way  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors?  Training  in  this  kind  of  work  is  of  course  most  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  student  who  intends  to  become  a  teacher  or  to 
devote  his  life  to  one  branch  of  learning.  Though  a  successful 
investigator  is  not  necessarily  a  successful  teacher,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  one  of  the  most  essential  prerequisites  for  good  teaching, 
whether  in  elementary  or  advanced  subjects.  “Where  the 
spirit  of  original  inquiry  is  most  active  among  the  teachers,” 
says  Professor  Seeley,  “there  the  teaching  is  best ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  this  spirit  is  languid  or  dormant,  the  teach¬ 
ing,  however  assiduous  and  conscientious,  is  degraded  in  char¬ 
acter.”  ’  A  limited  amount  of  research  work  may  also  be  of 
great  advantage  to  other  picked  or  mature  students.  A  young 


'  Liberal  Education  in  Universities  (1868),  p.  152. 
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man  who  intends  to  be  a  lawyer  would  profit  greatly  by  a  year 
of  research  in  history  or  political  science ;  he  would  be  taught 
to  sift  evidence,  and  to  marshal  facts  from  many  different 
sources,  and  he  would  do  it,  not  as  a  special  pleader,  but  as  a 
judge  impartially  seeking  truth  and  light.  The  future  physi¬ 
cian  would,  in  like  manner,  profit  greatly  by  a  year’s  investi¬ 
gation  in  chemistry  or  biology.  In  both  cases  the  later 
professional  man  would  be  better  prepared  for  his  practical 
work  and  would  be  imbued  with  loftier  ideals.  In  both  cases 
professional  success  depends  largely  upon  the  exercise  of 
faculties  which  are  fostered  by  original  investigation.  Profes¬ 
sor  Roscoe  has  justly  observed  that  “a  man  who  has  learnt 
how  successfully  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  occur  in  every  experimental  investigation,  is 
able  to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  obstacles  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  in  after  life.”*  This  is 
equally  true  of  original  investigation  in  any  form.  The  firm 
grasp  of  an  enormous  mass  of  details,  the  courage  and  patient 
industry  required  to  investigate  a  large  historical  topic,  for 
example,  would  suffice  to  run  a  great  factory  or  bank  or  to 
explore  an  unknown  continent ;  and  the  kinds  of  energy 
expended  or  habits  of  mind  employed  in  these  various  enter¬ 
prises  are  not  as’  divergent  as  most  people  think  they  are. 
Scott  perceives  this  truth,  or  a  part  of  it,  when  he  makes  one 
of  his  characters  in  The  Antiquary  say  that  the  “habit  of 
minute  and  troublesome  accuracy  [employed  in  antiquarian 
inquiry]  leads  to  a  mercantile  manner  of  doing  business.” 

Granting  then  that  original  research  is  indispensable  for  the 
ideal  teacher,  and  that  a  little  of  it  may  be  of  service  to  the 
future  professional  or  business  man,  I  must  now  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  colleges  should  foster  this  kind  of  study. 

Research  work  on  any  considerable  scale  requires:  (i)  exten¬ 
sive  apparatus  in  the  form  of  great  libraries,  museums,  and 
laboratories ;  and  (2)  a  large  staff  of  instructors  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  To  investigate  a  subject  in  history,  for  example,  evi- 
dence  must  be  collected  which  is  often  scattered  through 
*  Essays  and  Addresses  by  Professors  of  the  Owens  College  (1874),  p.  36. 
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hundreds  of  sources,  and  most  of  these  are  wanting  in  the 
average  college  library.  A  well-equipped  professor  can  accom¬ 
plish  little  in  such  branches  of  study  without  a  well-equipped 
library.  Museums  and  laboratories  are  abundant,  but  few  of 
them  have  appliances  for  the  highest  original  investigation. 
A  college  like  Williams  or  Dartmouth  cannot  employ  many 
instructors  in  any  one  subject,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  guide  research  work  successfully  when  most  of  his 
energy  must  be  devoted  to  ordinary  teaching.  It  is  clear  then 
that  such  colleges  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  large  univer¬ 
sities  in  training  young  men  to  be  investigators. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  original  research  is  or 
should  be  wholly  neglected  at  the  smaller  centers  of  learning. 
A  limited  amount  of  investigation  can  be  done  incidentally  in 
connection  with  almost  any  collegiate  course,  and  the  colleges 
should  always  have  some  post-graduate  courses  whose  primary 
object  is  original  inquiry;  especially  in  physical  science,"  in 
which  the  equipment  is  more  complete  and  the  difficulties 
attending  the  prosecution  of  original  work  are  less  formidable 
than  in  other  departments.  Such  advanced  courses  tend  to 
elevate  the  whole  tone  of  college  life ;  they  inspire  the  profes¬ 
sors  to  higher  effort,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  stimulate  the 
students  in  all  the  lower  courses. 

But  this  kind  of  study  should  be  carefully  restricted  in 
amount.  We  should  always  remember  that  the  primary  aim  of 
the  college  is  to  produce  cultured  men  and  good  citizens  rather 
than  learned  specialists.  ‘‘This  college  can  never  become  a 
great  university,”  says  President  Carter,  of  Williams  College,  in 
his  last  annual  report.  His  statement  may  be  put  in  another 
form  by  saying  that  a  college  cannot  devote  much  of  its  energy 
to  the  promotion  of  original  research  among  its  students.  That 
must  be  left  to  the  large  universities.  College  professors  imbue 
the  student  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  which  is  the  substratum 
of  all  research;  they  awaken  high  scholarly  ideals  and  thus 
propagate  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  they  plant  the  seed  of  original 
research  in  the  student’s  mind  and  often  foster  its  germina¬ 
tion,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  university  is  more  congenial 
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to  its  full  growth.  The  college  should  be  the  stepping  stone 
to  the  university ;  at  the  one  a  select  body  of  students  should 
be  stimulated  and  prepared  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  other.  The  college  offers  some  advantages  for 
ordinary  academic  training — for  broad  culture  and  mental  dis¬ 
cipline — which  the  university  does  not  possess;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  large  universities  have  facilities  for  training 
investigators  which  the  average  college  cannot  hope  to  acquire 
in  the  near  future. 

Thus  the  natural  order  of  things  requires  a  constant  flow  of 
students  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  centers  of  learning,  and 
that  is  what  is  actually  occurring.  Every  year  the  natural 
co-ordination  of  colleges  and  universities  is  becoming  more 
complete,  and  the  current  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is 
annually  growing  larger.  Last  year  1 19  of  the  206  members 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  were  graduates  of  other  insti¬ 
tutions  and  there  were  also  48  such  graduates  enrolled  as 
undergraduates.’  At  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  same  year  201  of 
the  270  graduate  students  had  received  degrees  at  other  insti¬ 
tutions;  at  Yale  59  out  of  125;  at  Cornell  1 19  out  of  182;  at 
Columbia,  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,. 
109  out  of  212.  Thus  at  these  five  universities  there  were  995 
graduate  students,  607  of  whom  were  from  other  institutions. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  higher  education  in  America  than 
this  gravitation  of  research  toward  a  few  great  centers.  We 
need  more  concentration  of  this  sort.  Too  much  energy  has 
been  frittered  away  by  the  aspirations  of  the  small  college  to 
pose  as  a  university.  Each  should  recognize  that  it  has  a 
great  work  of  its  own  to  perform  and  that  both  can  co-operate 
to  elevate  higher  education. 

This  natural  co-ordination  of  the  college  and  the  university 
is,  I  believe,  gradually  producing  a  fraternal  spirit  and  a  feeling 
of  solidarity  among  those  institutions.  The  young  men  who 
go  from  Bowdoin  or  Amherst  to  Harvard,  to  Johns  Hopkins, 

*  Many  of  the  latter  naight  fitly  have  entered  the  Graduate  School  but  were  led 
to  join  a  college  class  by  their  need  of  financial  aid,  which  could  not  be  secured  in 
the  Graduate  School. 
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or  to  Yale,  measure  their  strength  with  students  who  have 
received  their  academic  training  in  those  universities,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  former  inspire  the  universities  with  greater 
respect  for  the  colleges.  At  Harvard,  and  probably  at  most 
universities,  the  graduates  of  other  institutions,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  hold  as  high  a  rank  as  their  Harvard  competitors,  and  as 
a  body  are  regarded  with  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  univer¬ 
sity  professors.  At  Harvard  these  nev.rcomers  are  annually 
assigned  a  large  percentage  of  the  best  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships.  In  the  academic  year  1891-92,  251  persons  applied  for 
aid  of  this  sort  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School,  and  69  of  them 
received  appointments.  Of  these  successful  candidates  39 
were  graduates  of  other  institutions.  Last  year  44  of  the  70 
scholarships  and  fellowships  held  in  the  Graduate  School  were 
in  the  hands  of  men  with  degrees  from  other  institutions. 
This  current  of  students  from  the  college  to  the  university 
and  the  constant  flow  of  teachers  from  the  university  to  the 
college  and  from  the  college  to  the  university  are  beginning  to 
generate  an  esprit  de  corps  in  our  higher  education  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  has  been  begotten  or  fostered  in  Germany 
by  the  peripatetic  student  life  and  by  the  migration  of  profes¬ 
sors  from  one  university  to  another. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  make  two  practical  suggestions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  wholesome  tendencies  to  which  I  have 
referred  would  be  stimulated  if  each  college  should  establish 
one  or  more  graduate  scholarships  or  fellowships,  with  no  con¬ 
dition  of  residence  attached  to  them ;  the  holders  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  studies  either  at  their  alma  mater  or 
elsewhere  at  their  discretion.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
advisable  to  remain  in  the  college,  in  others  to  migrate  to 
some  university.  These  scholarships  need  not  be  richly 
endowed,  for  the  beneficiaries  can  generally  obtain  further  aid 
or  earn  some  additional  money  at  the:  universities.  There  is 
a  large  provision  at  Harvard  and  at  some  other  universities 
for  graduate  students  who  need  assistance,  but  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Many  promising  young 
men,  eager  to  pursue  original  investigation,  are  annually  turned 
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away  forever  from  their  chosen  work  for  lack  of  means.  The 
evil  would  be  partly  remedied  if  each  college  were  to  establish 
a  small  number  of  traveling  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  whom  its  professors  have  stimulated  to  higher 
activity. 

The  other  suggestion  is  that  college  professors  should 
encourage  young  men  to  go  to  American  in  preference  to  Ger¬ 
man  universities,  or,  if  possible,  to  divide  their  time  between 
the  two.  There  are  at  present  in  attendance  at  German  uni¬ 
versities  a  large  number  of  American  students,  many  of  whom, 
in  my  opinion,  might  be  pursuing  their  studies  with  as  much 
or  more  profit  at  our  own  great  centers  of  learning.  In  the 
winter  semester  of  1891-92,  446  such  Americans  were  in  Ger¬ 
many,  253  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  philosophical  facul¬ 
ties.  The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  probably  not 
far  from  500  in  the  present  semester.  The  number  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.*  Some  students  should  be 
advised  to  go  abroad ;  others  can  accomplish  more  at  home. 
They  should  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  own  country  before 
going  abroad.  There  is,  I  fear,  a  general  tendency  to  under¬ 
rate  the  advantages  of  our  own  universities  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Germany.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Fatherland.  German  thought  and  methods  have 
done  much  to  elevate  scholarship  in  every  land.  Many  of 
the  best  American  professors  have  been  inspired  by  German 
teachers,  and  are  now  communicating  to  others  the  spark 
enkindled  by  German  learning.  But  for  that  very  reason  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  can  now,  in  many  departments, 
acquire  training  in  original  research  at  home  as  easily  as  abroad. 
The  wise  American  teacher,  moreover,  while  adopting  the 
essential  features  of  the  German  method  of  research,  has 
adapted  it  to  our  environment,  and  hence  American  students 
often  receive  better  guidance  here  than  in  Germany.  It  would 
be  well  if  a  part  of  the  current  which  is  annually  flowing  from 

*  These  statistics  are  taken  from  Lexis’s  Deutsche  UniversittUen  (1893),  vol.  i. 
pp.  128-130.  There  are  also  many  American  students  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria.  In  the  winter  semester  of  1891-92,  99  attended  the  University  of  Vienna  ; 
most  of  them  were  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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the  American  colleges  to  Germany  could  be  turned  toward  the 
American  universities.  It  would  tend  to  increase  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  and  to  promote  a  more  active  interchange  of  life 
and  thought  among  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  would 
tend  to  create  greater  solidarity  and  a  more  organic  unity  in 
our  whole  system  of  higher  education. 

Charles  Gross 

Harvard  University. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  irtides  on  this  general  subject  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  as  follows  :  The  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  D.  C. 
Gilman,  January,  1891  ;  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1891,  by  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews;  The  growth  of  New  England 
colleges,  by  Professor  A.  M.  Comey,  March,  1891  ;  The  limitations  of  State  uni¬ 
versities,  by  President  Horace  Davis,  May,  1891  ;  The  present  condition  of  the 
German  universities,  by  Professor  M.  M.  Curtis,  June,  1891  ;  The  policy  of  the 
small  college,  by  Professor  W.  D.  Hyde,  November,  1891  ;  The  action  of  the 
colleges  upon  the  schools,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  December,  1891  ;  Growth  of 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor  A.  M.  Comey,  February,  1892  ; 
Results  under  an  elective  system,  by  Professor  R.  G.  Boone,  June  and  September, 
1892  ;  The  organization  of  American  education,  by  President  W.  D.  Hyde,  October, 
1892  ;  The  university  spirit,  by  President  John  M.  Coulter,  November,  1892  ; 
Higher  education  in  the  United  States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1893  ; 
Need  of  universities  in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  H.  von  Holst,  February,  1893. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING 

A  few  years  since,  while  lecturing  on  geographical  topics  at 
an  educational  association,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  teacher  who 
propounded  the  question — “In  drawing  a  map,  which  should 
the  pupil  be  taught  to  insert  first,  the  rivers  or  the  moun¬ 
tains?”  Recalling  my  own  earlier  experiences  in  forcing 
drainage  courses  many  miles  out  of  their  proper  positions  so 
as  to  avoid  hachure  lines  that  had  been  too  freely  distributed, 
I  promptly  gave  the  first  choice  to  rivers.  Immediately  on 
my  preference  being  expressed,  pandemonium  seemed  for  a 
moment  let  loose.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  my  offense,  it 
was  explained  that  Professor  Blank  (a  well-known  educational 
reformer)  had  taught  them  that  God  made  the  mountains 
before  He  made  the  rivers,  and  therefore  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  chart  the  mountains  first  and  the  water-courses  after¬ 
ward. 

Now,  the  professor  had  doubtless  instructed  his  corps  of 
teachers  thoroughly  and  impressively,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  not  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  with  the  works  of  the 
Almighty  to  comprehend  the  natural  sequence  of  physio¬ 
graphic  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact  mountains  are  by  no 
means  always  older  than  the  streams  associated  with  them,  and 
in  this  particular  case  the  stream  that  passed  almost  before  the 
good  professor’s  doorway  had  the  prior  right  of  way,  and 
flowed  in  the  same  channel  it  now  occupies  long  before  the 
Appalachian  folds  were  thrust  above  the  present  datum  level 
of  the  stream.  Here  was  a  grand  object  lesson  for  a  body  of 
teachers  to  study,  but  in  its  place  they  had  been  fed  with  a 
few  commonplace  platitudes  imposed  upon  them  under  the 
guise  of  improved  “methods.” 

During  the  past  seven  years  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  attend 
educational  associations  in  many  States,  and  I  have  heard  the 
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exponents  of  half  a  score  of  fads  exploit  their  wares  to  an 
aggregate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  teachers.  With 
few  exceptions  the  most  noteworthy  thing  about  the  lecturers 
was  their  crass  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  geographic  science.  In  other  words  the  instructor 
attempted  to  demonstrate  what  he  considered  the  only  proper 
method  of  teaching  a  subject  about  which  he  knew  practically 
nothing,  to  an  assembly  of  teachers  who  were  not  wiser  than 
himself. 

Unfortunately  this  sort  of  teaching  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  At  the  yearly  institute  as  well  as  at  the  nor¬ 
mal  school,  the  instructor  in  geography  is  almost  wholly  with¬ 
out  training  in  the  subject  that  he  undertakes.  In  fact  I  do 
not  know  of  a  normal  school  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  instructor  in  geographic  science  is  a  trained  geographer. 
In  employing  an  instructor  of  mathematics  or  of  language  a 
board  of  trustees  is  usually  careful  to  select  a  teacher  critically 
educated  in  the  subject  to  be  taught ;  the  teacher  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  on  the  contrary,  is  required  to  present  no  evidence  of 
special  training.  Why  this  is  the  case,  is  a  question  that  must 
be  left  to  the  various  boards  to  be  answered.  The  result,  how’- 
ever,  is  fast  becoming  painfully  apparent. 

For  want  of  qualified  teachers  of  geography,  the  character 
of  the  work  done  has  improved  but  little,  if  it  has  at  all,  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  In  the  schools  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities 
it  has  deteriorated.  In  New  York,  where  most  of  the  work  is 
done  orally,  the  elementary  instruction  consists  mainly  in  the 
cramming  of  sufficient  statistics  to  pass  the  examination.  For¬ 
tunately  there  is  one  member  of  the  corps  of  instructors  in 
New  York  who  has  been  trained  to  geographic  work,  and  he 
is  a  thoroughly  competent  man.  But  one  instructor  cannot 
well  do  the  work  of  twenty;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
occasionally  an  assistant  teacher  may  be  found  explaining  to 
a  class  how  “Indians  on  the  Plains  catch  buffaloes  with  ropes.” 
Considering  the  fact,  however,  that  the  assistant  teachers  are 
required  to  carry  their  pupils  through  a  course  of  instruction 
in  geography  without  the  use  of  books ;  with  wall  maps  that 
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ten  years  ago  were  caricatures;  without  topographic  models, 
or  possibility  of  out-of-door  lessons;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  pupils  passed  for  promotion  is  too  often 
the  standard  that  determines  the  teacher’s  tenure  of  position, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  her  work  is  done  so  well. 

The  source  of  trouble,  however,  is  not  so  much  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  as  it  is  with  those  who  train  them. 
With  the  number  of  normal  schools  and  the  various  local 
assemblies  of  teachers  now  supported  by  the  different  States 
and  municipalities,  there  should  be  better  work  done  in  geog¬ 
raphy.  In  the  main  it  is  fundamentally  bad,  because  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  is  not  well  done. 

To  better  illustrate  the  superficialism  of  the  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  large  class  of  training  teachers  and  instructors,  I 
take  as  an  example  the  manner  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth’s  surface  are  discussed  before  the  class.  The  lessons  are 
not  infrequently  taught  from  the  molding  board,  each  feature 
being  represented  or  reproduced  in  moist  sand.  The  succes¬ 
sive  steps  are  about  as  follows : 

A  hill  is  an  elevation  of  land. 

A  mountain  is  an  elevation  of  land  higher  than  a  hill. 

A  mountain  range,  is  a  succession  of  mountains  joined  at  the  base,  and 
ranged  in  line. 

A  mountain  system  includes  all  the  ranges  near  one  another. 

Not  only  are  these  or  similar  definitions  made  the  basis  of 
instruction  by  the  training  teacher,  but  a  similar  scheme 
appears  in  many  of  the  most  popular  text-books.  The  inven¬ 
tors  of  the  various  fads  and  improved  methods  dwell — not  on 
the  physiographic  formation  of  these  features,  but  wholly  on 
the  sequence  in  which  they  are  presented.  Hill,  mountain, 
range,  system — this,  it  is  argued,  is  the  only  inductive  way; 
any  other  order,  such  as  range,  system,  hill,  mountain,  would 
be  rank  pedagogical  heresy.  That  is,  the  mountain  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  pupil  as  a  very  large  hill,  and  the  range  as  a 
windrow  of  peaks.  Had  I  not  seen  this  same  exercise  time 
and  time  again  exploited,  I  should  not  mention  it  here.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  however,  the  essential  features  could  not  be 
more  ingeniously  misinterpreted. 

To  begin  with,  a  hill  is  not  a  small  mountain.  From  a  geo¬ 
graphic  point  of  view  the  hill  and  the  mountain  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common  except  inequality  of  surface — just  about 
as  much,  in  fact,  as  a  wen  on  a  man’s  head  and  the  nose  on 
his  face.  The  hill,  it  is  true,  may  consist  of  a  mass  of  detritus 
thrown  up,  but  quite  as  often  it  is  formed  by  circumdenuda- 
tion.  To  illustrate  this  by  means  of  the  molding  board 
would  be  a  highly  instructive  lesson  to  the  child,  but  in  my 
experience  with  instructors  and  normal  school  teachers,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  it  so  much  as  hinted. 

Again  the  mountain  is  not  the  unit  of  orography.  Isolated 
mountains  are  rare ;  and  wherever  they  exist,  in  nearly  every 
instance  they  are  volcanic  upheavals.  The  range,  not  the 
peak,  is  the  unit  of  structure.  The  essential  feature  about  the 
range  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  wrinkle  or  fold  of  the  earth’s- 
strata.  This  can  be  shown  in  various  ways.  A  few  pieces  of 
colored  cloth  of  the  same  size,  formed  evenly  in  a  pile,  and 
then  crumpled  by  side  pressure,  will  illustrate  the  principles  of 
mountain  formation  in  a  manner  that  can  be  comprehended  by 
even  the  youngest  pupils.  Then  by  means  of  the  molding 
board,  or  perhaps  better  by  pictures,  the  effects  of  erosion  can 
also  be  shown.  A  most  admirable  series  of  pictures  illustrat¬ 
ing  mountain  formation  may  be  found  in  Powell’s  Canon  of 
the  Colorado,  but  I  have  never  heard  a  geography  instructor 
refer  to  it ;  I  certainly  have  never  seen  one  in  use  by  a  normal 
or  a  training  school  teacher. 

There  is  no  feature  of  the  landscape  whose  laws  of  birth, 
growth,  and  death  are  easier  to  illustrate  than  those  of  the 
lake,  and  almost  every  schoolyard,  as  well  as  the  road  leading 
to  it,  furnishes  the  required  apparatus.  During  a  rainy  day, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  class  be  taken  out  of  doors  to  some 
place  where  a  rill  is  flowing  along  a  wheelrut  in  the  road.  At 
some  point  or  other,  as  judgment  dictates,  the  rill  is  dammed, 
and  a  pool,  or  miniature  lake  is  formed.  The  pool  fills  until 
the  water  reaches  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim.  Then,  as  it  runs 
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over  the  rim,  little  by  little  the  overflow  cuts  away  the  channel 
of  outlet,  until  the  pool  is  nearly  or  quite  drained.  Moreover, 
it  will  be  quickly  observed  that  while  the  outflowing  stream, 
by  cutting  away  the  rim,  was  draining  the  miniature  lake,  the 
inflowing  stream  was  working  quite  as  effectually  by  forming 
bars  and  mud-flats  at  its  head.  Not  only  does  an  out-of-door 
lesson  of  this  kind  readily  illustrate  why  a  river  is  the  mortal 
onemy  of  the  lake,  but  it  also  shows  why  lakes  are  the  most 
transitory  features  of  the  landscape. 

With  respect  to  other  topics  that  belong  to  the  Heimats- 
kunde,  or  around-home  study  of  geography,  the  methods  of 
the  superficialists  are  equally  unskillful.  Ritter,  whom  the 
reformer  never  tires  of  quoting,  if  not  the  father  of  observa¬ 
tional  methods  in  teaching  geography,  was  certainly  its  cham¬ 
pion.  His  ideas  were  good,  and  he  was  abreast  of  his  times. 
But  since  the  time  of  Ritter  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
advance  in  the  development  of  geography.  In  late  years  it 
has  become  a  science  far  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  than 
any  other  science,  that  of  astronomy  excepted.  The  writers 
and  lecturers  on  the  pedagogics  of  geography  as  a  rule,  how- 
■ever,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  the  great  mass  of 
them  fall  far  behind  their  model.  In  other  words  they  are 
behind  the  times  of  fifty  years  ago.  Indeed  among  the  host 
of  writers  on  the  pedagogics  of  geography  I  know  of  but  one 
or  two  that  recognize  the  recent  advances  in  modern  geo¬ 
graphic  science.  The  great  majority  of  instructors  are  content 
to  take  the  subject  as  it  appears  in  the  text-books  of  ten 
years  since,  basing  their  instruction  on  the  facts  and  state¬ 
ments  presented  in  such  literature.  As  a  rule,  these  same 
text-books  are  condemned  by  the  reformer — not  because  they 
are  inexact  in  statement,  but  because  they  are  alleged  to  be 
faulty  in  their  methods  of  presentation ;  judgment  is  passed, 
not  upon  the  essence,  but  upon  the  surface. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such  criticism  serves  only  to 
show  the  woeful  lack  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 
Text-books  of  geography,  especially  those  of  a  dozen  years 
ago,  are  not  beyond  suspicion  so  far  as  accuracy  of  statement 
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is  concerned ;  indeed  they  are  apt  to  be  very  faulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  methods  of  presentation  they  are  certainly 
superior  to  the  average  text-book  on  any  other  subject.  In 
the  February  number  of  the  Review  I  copied  a  few  extracts 
from  a  recently  published  text-book.  With  respect  to  geo¬ 
graphic  value,  the  book  possessed  little  worth,  but  in  spite 
of  its  defects  it  was  pedagogically  good.  The  author  needed 
nothing  but  proper  training  in  the  subject  to  make  not  only  a 
clever  teacher,  but  one  of  no  little  power. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  po'nt  that  seems  to  be  the  chief 
difficulty.  In  order  to  teach  g'^^'jgraphy  well  the  teacher  must 
first  educate  himself  in  that  subject.  A  teacher  whose  stock 
in  trade  consists  onl)'^  of  a  method  and  a  molding  board  can¬ 
not  hope  to  score  brilliant  si. v  cess.  Method  and  system  in 
teaching  any  subject  are  certainly  necessary  to  success,  but 
successful  methods  of  teaching  can  be  acquired  only  when  the 
teacher  has  a  good  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To 
lecture  pupil-teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  a  sub¬ 
ject,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about,  is  a  clear  case  of  charlatanry. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  this  same  sham  work  in 
science  teaching  is  going  on  year  after  year.  The  normal 
schools  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  the  various 
teachers’  institutes  and  associations  are  full  of  it.  It  goes  on 
right  under  the  noses  of  the  universities,  and  these  institutions, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  not  free  from  censure.  Special 
courses  for  individual  work — about  the  only  ones  available  to 
the  teacher — are  provided  in  only  a  few  of  the  universities,  and 
too  often  the  regulations  hedged  about  these  are  such  that  the 
teacher  cannot  avail  himself  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  geography,  the  difficulty  is  even  greater,  from 
the  fact  that  not  one  of  our  American  colleges  or  universities 
has  a  chair  or  a  professorship  of  geography.  The  nearest 
approach  is  Harvard  University,  where  the  Assistant  Professor 
of  geology  devotes  almost  his  full  time  to  physical  geography. 
The  excellent  work  of  Professor  Davis  in  this  field  fortunately 
is  now  well  known,  and  what  is  still  better,  it  is  appreciated. 
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Some  of  Professor  Davis’s  pupils — notably,  Assistant  Professor 
Ralph  Tarr  of  Cornell  University — have  already  taken  high 
rank  as  writers  on  geographic  subjects. 

But,  although  Harvard  University  is  working  alone  in  this 
field,  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  young  men  available  for 
instructors  in  geographic  science  exceeds  the  demand.  More¬ 
over,  the  course  at  Harvard  embraces  the  physiographic  side 
of  geography  only ;  and  though  this  is  certainly  the  more 
important  aspect  of  the  science,  yet  the  geography  of  com¬ 
merce  should  not  be  ignored. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  teachers  belonging  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  calling — it  is  not  yet  a  profession — are  doing 
their  utmost  to  better  train  themselves  in  geographic  work.  It 
is  confessedly  an  up-hill  task.  There  is  no  technical  school, 
university,  or  yet  a  normal  school  where  the  teacher  can  syste¬ 
matically  fit  himself,  or  herself,  to  teach  geography  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  indifference  of 
boards  of  education,  and  the  directors  of  secondary  private 
institutions,  geography  is  usually  considered  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  onoGov  ouv,  but  rather,  to  a  great  extent,  one  of  sGrij — 
that  most  concerns  the  committees  on  courses  of  study.  In 
the  German  schools  the  pupil  has  from  four  to  eight  years  in 
geographic  work.  In  the  city  schools  of  the  United  States, 
he  has  one  or  two  years  of  instruction  of  questionable  quality. 

There  are  two  channels  through  which  a  great  improvement 
in  geography  teaching  may  be  wrought — the  normal  schools 
and  the  universities.  For  each  one  of  the  former  there  is 
needed  an  instructor  who  has  not  only  possessed  himself  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching,  but  in  addition  a  thorough 
training  in  physiography,  cartography,  and  the  geography  of 
commerce.  Thus  provided,  the  normal  schools  might  soon 
effect  a  quiet,  but  at  the  same  time  a  radical  revolution  in 
geography  teaching.  The  normal  schools,  however,  are  so 
closely  wedded  to  their  antiquated  methods  that  a  change  of 
this  kind  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  them. 

The  universities  and  colleges  can  also  do  much  in  the  way 
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of  material  aid  without  any  revolutionary  tactics  whatever.  It 
can  be  effected  simply  by  making  the  entrance  requirement 
in  geography  more  rigid.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy  might 
not  be  immediately  felt  in  the  elementary  grades,  but  it  would 
cause  a  lively  shaking  up  in  high  and  preparatory  schools. 

The  scope  of  the  geography  of  the  future  will  not  only  be 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  to-day,  but  it  will  also  differ 
in  character.  Physiography,  upon  the  laws  of  which  all  the 
geography  of  commerce  and  the  whole  science  of  geology  are 
based,  is  the  geography  of  the  future.  All  the  descriptive 
geography  now  found  in  the  better  class  of  text-books  will  be 
needed.  Its  quality,  moreover,  may  be  improved.  But  the 
geography  of  commerce,  the  end  to  which  physiography  is  a 
means,  will  ever  be  the  most  practical  side  of  the  study. 
Because  of  its  utilitarian  aspect,  it  has  clearly  a  commanding 
place  among  the  Brodwissenschaft  sciences.  A  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  geography  is  indispensable  to  the  commer- 
cial  man,  to  the  editor,  and  to  the  political  economist.  The 
public  school  pupil  has  a  right  to  demand  a  knowledge  of  it, 
and  the  public  school  teacher  ought  to  be  well  instructed  in 
its  fundamental  principles;  but,  alas!  there  is  no  source  to 
which  the  teacher  may  go  where  this  knowledge  may  be  syste¬ 
matically  acquired.  Commercial  geography  belongs  properly 
to  the  more  advanced  years  of  the  school  course;  a  knowledge 
of  its  principles,  moreover,  is  just  as  essential  to  citizenship  as 
a  knowledge  of  any  other  department  of  political  economy,  a 
part  of  which  it  is. 

Cartography  is  another  department  of  geography  to  which, 
in  the  future,  attention  must  be  given.  It  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  train, every  pupil  in  the  science  of  laying  off  projections, 
editing  maps,  compiling  maps,  constructing  charts,  and  the 
like;  but  there  are  some  pupils  who  require  this  instruction, 
and  the  teacher  should  be  master  of  the  situation.  Moreover, 
if  the  map  be  a  truthful  one,  the  physical  geography  of  the 
region  can  be  read  quite  as  readily  from  its  face  as  from  the 
printed  pages  of  the  text.  Cartography  is  a  wonderfully  fas¬ 
cinating  study,  and  the  untrained  student  little  dreams  of  the 
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wealth  of  information  that  may  be  drawn  from  a  very  ordinary 
map,  if  it  be  truthful. 

The  modern  science  of  geography  is  now  a  sealed  book,  not 
only  to  the  teacher,  but  to  the  great  majority  of  university 
students  as  well.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  pry  at  its  lids,  and  this  disposition  I  believe  is  the 
wedge  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  open  the  way  to  reformation. 
Reformation  in  geography  teaching  is  certainly  needed,  but  it 
should  begin  with  the  reformer.  If  the  teachers  who  compose 
the  rank  and  file  are  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
need  knowledge  rather  than  a  method,  they  will  promptly  set 
about  acquiring  it.  Considering  his  starvation  wages  and 
his  very  slight  hold  upon  his  position,  the  average  school 
teacher  is  decidedly  a  remarkable  character.  He  may  be  a 
trifle  narrow-minded,  but  he  commonly  has  greater  breadth  of 
character  than  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  Once 
impress  him  with  the  fact  that  he  needs  development  and  he 
will  willingly  undertake  the  task  himself.  The  study  of  any 
aspect  of  nature  tends  to  broaden  character,  but  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  so  thoroughly  put  one  en  rapport  with  the 
broader  intellectual  life  as  the  study  of  physiography — the 
story  that  nature  has  written  in  the  Great  Stone  Book. 

J.  VV.  Redway 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Other  articles  on  geography  have  appeared  in  the  EnucATtONAi,  Review,  as 
follows :  The  Brooklyn  Institute  geographical  exhibit,  by  James  Cruikshank, 
April,  1891  ;  The  teaching  of  geography,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  May  and 
June,  1893  ;  Text-books  of  geography,  by  J.  W.  Redway,  February,  1893  ;  Geog¬ 
raphy  in  the  European  universities,  by  Hugh  R.  Mill,  December,  1893. 
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'  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  American  superintendent  of  schools,  or  of  public 
instruction  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  is  an  officer  sui  generis. 
He  is  native  to  the  soil.  Perhaps  his  nearest  congener  is  the 
inspector  of  schools  found  in  England  and  France,  Holland 
and  Germany.  But  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  of 
the  inspector  are  very  different.  He  is,  moreover,  a  recent 
evolution  even  in  this  country.  The  fifst  city  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  that  history  mentions  was  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1839.  Several  towns  in  Ohio  appointed  superintendents  in 
1848;  Boston  and  New  York  did  so  in  1851;  Cleveland  in 
1853,  and  Philadelphia  not  until  1883.  How  many  such 
officers  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  no  one  can  tell,  but 
certainly  several  thousand.  Not  alone  the  great  cities  with 
their  hundreds  of  teachers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils,  but 
even  villages  with  a  half-dozen  teachers  and  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  have  them.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  superintendents  of  the  small  towns  by  the  older 
title  of  principal,  but  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  Still 
further,  the  superintendents  of  the  country  are  as  influential 
as  they  are  numerous.  They  have  organized  sections  or 
departments  of  the  educational  associations,  as  well  as  associa¬ 
tions  of  their  own,  for  the  discussion  of  the  topics  that  most 
concern  them  as  school  officers,  with  a  view,  to  self-improve¬ 
ment  and  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  They  have  their 
special  classes  in  summer  schools.  Lectures  on  superin¬ 
tendence  are  given  in  normal  schools,  and  in  colleges  offering 
pedagogical  instruction.  Far  beyond  any  other  class  of  per¬ 
sons  of  equal  numbers,  the  superintendents  directly  shape  the 
schools  and  public  education.  And  this,  too,  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  State  superintendents  who,  while  they 
are  only  dwarfs  compared  with  the  European  ministers  of  edu- 
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cation,  sometimes  possess  considerable  power  and  still  oftener 
wield  large  influence.  Says  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris;  “Before  1837 
Connecticut  surpassed  the  other  States  in  the  education  of  its 
people.  But  the  mighty  engine  of  supervision  wielded  by  a 
Horace  Mann  immediately  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.”  '  But  notwithstanding  the  superintendency  is  now 
some  fifty  years  old,  and  has  attained  such  importance,  its  per¬ 
manent  character  is  by  no  means  determined.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  yet  plastic ;  possibly  it  is  even  more  plastic  now 
than  it  was  some  years  ago.  Certainly  the  most  thoughtful 
students  of  educational  science  are  not  clear  as  to  what  the 
future  superintendent  will  be,  and  perhaps  not  clear  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  be.  The  time  is  therefore  an  opportune  one  ta 
discuss  the  subject,  not  dogmatically  but  tentatively,  with  a 
view  to  casting  light  along  the  future  track  of  opinion  and 
practice.  To  do  this  we  must  first  trace  out  the  development 
of  the  office  as  shown  in  our  educational  history.  This  can  be 
done  all  the  more  readily  because  all  the  steps,  unlike  some 
other  evolutions,  are  open  to  the  eye  of  daily  observation  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

Section  21  of  the  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts  declares: 
“Every  town  shall,  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  meeting 
appointed  and  notified  by  the  selectmen  for  the  purpose  and 
held  in  the  same  month  in  which  the  annual  meeting  occurs, 
choose  by  written  ballots  a  school  committee,  which  shall  have 
the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  town.”  Many  other  powers  are  given  to  this 
committee,  as  to  contract  with  teachers,  choose  text-books, 
establish  courses  of  study,  dispense  discipline,  and  examine 
teachers;  but  the  emphatic  point  now  is  that  it  has  general 
charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
town.  This  provision  is  not  peculiar  to  Massachusetts ;  it  is 
found  in  substance  in  State  school  laws  generally,  and  is 
plainly  necessary  if  the  committees  and  the  schools  are  to  be 
efficient.  This  power  to  supervise  the  school  or  schools,  lodged 

’  Editor’s  preface  to  School  Supervision,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  International 
Educational  Series. 
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by  law  in  the  town  committee  or  the  district  board,  is  the 
primal  cell  from  which  the  school  superintendency  has  been 
evolved.  We  are  now  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been 
produced.  First,  however,  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in 
the  majority  of  towns  and  districts  the  country  over,  this 
primitive  state  of  things  still  exists.  Perhaps  one-half  the 
schools  are  still  supervised,  so  far  as  they  are  supervised  at  all, 
by  committees  or  boards.  These  schools  and  boards  we  may 
dismiss  at  once,  because  they  do  not  concern  our  special 
subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  board  supervision  of  schools  fifty  of 
■sixty  years  ago  was  about  what  it  is  to-day.  Sometimes  it  was 
better  and  sometimes  worse,  as  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  their  interest  in  education,  their  employ¬ 
ments,  and  the  traditions  of  the  town  or  district;  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  very  unsatisfactory,  more  nominal  than  real,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  schools  began  to  take  on  a  higher 
form  of  organization.  As  the  schools  of  cities  and  towns 
increased  in  size  and  complexity,  things  became  worse  instead 
of  better.  There  was  no  authority  adequate  to  shape  and 
administer  the  new  organization.  There  was  sad  lack  of  unity 
and  intelligent  direction.  Plainly,  something  must  be  done. 
There  now  ensued  a  differentiation ;  a  short  step  was  taken 
leading  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 

Long  before  this  time  the  principal,  or  master,  had  appeared ; 
ahead  teacher,  who  not  only  taught  the  highest  class  of  pupils 
but  who  also  exercised  a  general  oversight  of  the  building  or 
house  where  a  group  of  schools  and  teachers  had  been  brought 
together.  Progressively  the  board  had  magnified  the  office  of 
the  principal,  often  making  him  a  de  facto  supervisor  of  his  house 
in  respect  to  various  subjects.  Naturally  the  new  needs  of  the 
schools  were  first  met,  in  part,  by  laying  new  duties  upon 
him.  He  became  a  sort  of  rudimentary  superintendent.  The 
board  had  also  distributed ‘many  of  its  functions  among  a 
number  of  committees,  as  the  committee  on  teachers,  on  build¬ 
ings,  on  course  of  study,  etc.;  said  committees  being  charged 
with  the  general  oversight  and  superintendence  of  the  schools. 
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subject  to  the  controlling  authority  of  the  board.  This  state 
of  things  existed  in  Philadelphia  until  1883,  only  the  city  had 
many  districts  and  many  boards,  and  it  still  exists,  with  the 
same  amendment,  in  Hartford.  But  sometimes  the  board 
went  farther.  For  example,  the  Cleveland  Board  for  many 
years  constituted  its  secretary  acting  manager  of  the  schools,, 
charging  him  to  attend  personally  to  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  and  paying  him 
a  small  salary  for  his  services.  One  of  these  managers  was  a 
lawyer  and  another  a  merchant,  both  in  active  business.  Pre¬ 
sumably  they  paid  more  attention  to  the  business  side  than  to 
the  educational  sideof  the  schools ;  but  they  did  not  wholly  over¬ 
look  the  latter,  as  admirable  extracts  from  the  reports,  still 
extant,  of  one  of  them  show.  Besides,  visiting  committees  of 
citizens  were  appointed  by  the  board  in  the  various  school-dis¬ 
tricts,  whose  views  and  recommendations  often  had  value  and 
exercised  no  small  influence.  All  these  devices,  except  the 
conferring  of  new  authority  upon  the  principal,  were  open  con¬ 
fessions  that  the  board  could  not  adequately  discharge  its  legal 
duty  of  supervision,  and  that  a  new  step  in  the  line  of  develop¬ 
ment  was  inevitable.  This  step  produced  the  superintendent-  A- 
All  this  time  public  education  was  increasing  in  complexity. 
Cities  were  growing,  and  increasing  interest  in  education 
brought  a  relatively  larger  number  of  children  to  the  school- 
houses.  In  a  word,  the  school  organization  was  expanding 
in  every  direction.  Good  schools  were  found  in  cities  side  by 
side  with  poor  ones,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  different 
principals  and  boards.  The  greatest  confusion  and  inequality 
prevailed  in  cities  where  the  other  parts  of  the  public  service 
were  well  unified ;  the  resulting  evils  became  intolerable,  and 
so  school  organization  became  absolutely  necessary.  These 
causes  compelled  the  organization  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  in 
1829,  the  Columbus  schools  in  1845,  and  the  Cleveland  schools 
in  1848.  New  York  had  no  school-board  until  1842,  and  com¬ 
plete  organization  was  postponed  until  1851.  And  naturally — 
nay,  inevitably — the  unification  or  consolidation  of  a  group  of 
city  school  districts — the  appearance  of  a  school  system — com- 
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pelled  the  creation  of  the  superintendency  and  the  choice  of 
a  superintendent.  His  appearance  at  the  educational  head¬ 
quarters  marked  the  first  triumph  of  order  and  organization 
over  division  and  chaos.  He  was  the  pledge  of  unity  and 
uniform  administration  in  the  schools,  and  he  stands  for  those 
elements  to-day. 

^  Perhaps  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  superintendent  is 
an  evolution  from  the  teaching  corps.  If  so,  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  mistake.  He  came  forth  from  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  or  board,  as  the  history  plainly  shows.  As  a  person  he 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  teachers,  and  commonly,  though 
not  always,  he  has  been ;  but  his  official  duties  originated  in 
the  delegation  to  him  of  powers  every  one  of  which  once 
belonged  to  the  board  and  that  the  board  still  often  exercises. 
Nay,  more;  in  most  cases  where  a  superintendent  is  employed, 
the  board  could  dispense  with  him  and  assume,  or  resume,  the 
general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  schools  itself,  if  it 
saw  fit.  It  is  important  to  remember  the  origin  of  the  super¬ 
intendency  and  the  source  of  its  powers.  To  quote  Superin¬ 
tendent  Stockvvell  of  Rhode  Island ;  “It  is  extremely  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  the  welfare  of  our  schools  that,  in  the  development 
in  our  State  of  the  work  and  status  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  idea  should  have  been  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold 
that  the  office  was  in  any  way  independent  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  or  that  the  occupant  thereof  was  responsible  to  any 
other  than  the  committee,  for  the  whole  theory  of  the  office 
and  of  its  duties  has  ever  been  to  make  it  the  medium  of  the 
committee’s  actions,  to  give  opportunity  for  so  unifying  and 
simplifying  the  work  of  the  committee,  as  to  make  it  more 
effective  ,in  every  respect,  and  thus  to  afford  a  constant  and 
suitable  medium  for  the  expression  of  their  wdll.”  ’ 

It  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  history  of 
school  organization,  the  high  school  has  been  an  important 
factor.  The  single  district  of  a  city  could  maintain  its  separate 
system  of  elementary  schools,  but  it  could  not  maintain  its 
separate  high  school,  at  least  not  without  great  cost  and  much 
*  Report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  1886-87,  p.  I75. 
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inefficiency.  Hence  the  demand  for  the  more  advanced  grade 
of  instruction  compelled  the  creation  of  city  high  schools. 
Thus,  Philadelphia  had  city  high  schools  for  many  years  side 
by  side  with  district  elementary  schools;  and  such  is  still  the 
educational  system  of  Hartford.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  high  school  has  been  a  unifying  force  of  great  power  and 
usefulness. 

The  powers  and  duties  discharged  by  superintendents  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  towns  are  numerous  indeed.  When  Dr.  J.  G. 
Fitch  visited  us  a  few  years  ago,  he  reported  that  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  adviser  of  the  local  educational  authority 
occupies  a  position  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  scholastic  officer 
found  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Within  his  State,  county,  or 
city,  he  said,  the  superintendent  combines  in  himself  the  char¬ 
acters  of  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  an  inspector  of  schools, 
a  licenser  of  teachers,  and  a  professor  of  pedagogy.  Under  the 
sanction  of  his  board  or  committee  he  draws  up  regulations 
for  the  work  of  the  various  classes  of  the  schools,  and  often 
appends  notes  and  comments  prescribing  the  method  in  which 
each  subject  shall  be  taught.  With  his  staff  of  inspectors  he 
conducts  examinations  for  determining  promotions  of  scholars 
from  grade  to  grade.  He  sets  the  questions,  he  examines 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  his  district,  and  awards 
to  them  diplomas  or  certificates.  He  holds  institutes,  and 
instructs  those  teachers  who  have  not  been  previously  trained 
in  the  work  of  their  special  classes.  He  also  conducts  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  older  teachers,  and  gives  lectures  to  them  on 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  inspectors  and  supervisors  who  visit  schools  under  his 
direction  and  share  with  him  the  duty  of  examining  children 
for  promotion.’  Still  this  catalogue  is  not  exhaustive.  Some¬ 
times  the  superintendent  is  the  architect,  or  consulting- 
architect,  of  his  board,  its  financial  adviser,  its  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  repairs,  its  clerk,  and  what  not. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  few  of  the  multiform  duties 
of  the  superintendent  are  defined  by  law.  Considering  his 

*  Notes  on  American  Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  pp.  60-61. 
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prominence  in  public  education,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
legal  status  is  ill-defined  and  feeble.  Such  recognition  as  he 
has  is  rather  indirect  than  direct.  The  Massachusetts  Laws, 
Section  43,  provide :  “A  city  by  ordinance,  and  a  town  by  vote, 
may  require  the  school  committee  annually  to  appoint  a  super¬ 
intendent,  who,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  com¬ 
mittee,  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public 
schools;  or  the  school  committee  of  any  city  without  such 
ordinance  may  appoint  a  superintendent  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  board.”  So  two  or  more  towns  may,  by  a  vote 
of  each,  form  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  schools,  who  shall  perform  in  each  town 
the  duties  prescribed  by  law.  These  powers  are  permissive, 
not  mandatory;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  is  the 
universal  tenor  of  the  State  laws  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
The  Connecticut  law  directs  the  board  to  assign  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  schools  of  the  town  to  one  or  more  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  shall  be  called  the  acting  school  visitor  or  visitors ; 
and  then  gives  it  power  to  appoint  a  person  not  of  its  own 
number  to  do  the  same  work.  In  Ohio,  with  two  exceptions 
soon  to  be  mentioned,  the  office  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
a  local  board.  \  The  general  provision  of  law  is  that  the  board  of 
any  district  shall  have  full  power,  within  certain  limitations,  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents  of 
schools,  as  well  as  teachers.  In  Michigan  the  recognition  of 
the  superintendent  is  still  more  feeble;  the  law  does  not  even 
mention  him.  In  this  State,  however,  the  city  schools  are  very 
generally  organized  under  special  charters.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  law  should  define  very  carefully  the 
duties  of  an  office  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  the 
local  authority.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  superintendent’s 
duties  are  defined  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board 
electing  him  and  creating  his  office.  His  status  is  determined 
by  tlic  manual,  and  not  by  the  statute-book.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  superintendent  of  the  future 
will  hive  abetter  defined  legal  status  than  the  superintendent 
of  the  present.  And  yet,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  details 
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must  always  be  left  to  the  local  authorities.  In  fact  the 
powers  before  enumerated  do  not  all  belong  to  any  one  super¬ 
intendent  ;  special  conditions  have  given  the  office  special 
forms,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  powers  that  all  superintendents  do 
exercise  or  should  exercise. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
future  will  perform  as  many  duties  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  past  or  of  the  present.  The  very  law  that  compelled  the 
board  of  a  half  century  ago  to  divide  the  work — the  law  of 
specialization — will  sooner  or  later  compel  a  division  of  the 
duties  that  are  now  united  in  the  superintendent’s  office. 
In  the  smaller  cities  especially  the  office  has  become  decidedly 
top-heavy.  Many  superintendents  are  too  much  burdened, 
particularly  with  details,  to  do  the  best  work.  Relief  may  be 
sought,  of  course,  in  the  multiplication  of  assistants;  but  the 
office  is  too  much  expanded  for  strength  and  efficiency.  And 
it  is  when  we  come  to  the  question,  “What  shall  the  new 
division  be?”  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  brought  most 
directly  before  our  minds. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
superintendent  are  divisible  into  the  two  categories  of  peda¬ 
gogy  and  business.  Perhaps  the  work  of  no  other  public 
officer  is  more  evenly  divided  between  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  Leaving  out  the  zeros  or  nobodies,  there  are 
now,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  two  classes  of  superinten¬ 
dents,  the  line  of  division,  which  is  by  no  means  a  hard-and- 
fast  one,  running  between  business  and  professional  duties. 
Superintendents  can  be  named  who  have  won  their  reputation 
in  the  one  field  or  in  the  other.  Some  superintendents  are 
men  of  the  office,  others  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  lecture 
hall.  Pedagogy  is  pretty  sure  to  subordinate  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  or  vice  versa. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that  this  line  will  become  more  clearly 
marked  as  time  goes  on.  As  cities  grow  in  size;  as  school  sys¬ 
tems  become  unwieldy;  as  the  popular  demand  for  more  man 
and  woman  and  less  machinery  increases,  the  typical  superin- 
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tcndent  must  be  more  of  one  thing  or  the  other.  He  must  be 
more  of  a  school  man  or  more  of  a  business  man.  Which 
shall  it  be? 

First,  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  future  movement 
will  be  the  same  in  all  places.  Quite  the  contrary.  Special 
conjunctions  of  circumstances  will  sometimes  turn  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

Secondly,  strong  arguments  can  be  urged  to  show  that  the 
general  direction  will  be  toward  the  office  and  not  toward  the 
schools.  The  practical  or  business  aspect  of  American  life 
in  almost  all  departments  is  very  pronounced.  College  presi¬ 
dents  are  quite  a  different  class  of  men  now  from  what  they 
were  a  half  century  ago.  In  the  great  colleges,  at  least,  they 
arc  coming  to  stand  more  and  more  for  administration  and  less 
for  scholarship  and  pedagogical  attainments.  In  all  cities,  and 
most  of  all  in  large  ones,  the  tendency  toward  machinery  and 
bureaucracy  is  very  strong  in  all  kinds  of  work.  It  is  hard  for 
the  individual  to  assert  his  personal  force.  The  superintend¬ 
ent’s  temptation  to  busy  himself  with  manipulation  is  great. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  work 
to  be  done.  Already  the  schools  of  some  cities  have  severely 
suffered  in  consquence  of  this  tendency.  Competent  judges 
will  hardly  deny  that  the  larger  the  system  the  less  the  per¬ 
sonal  force  of  the  superintendent  is  likely  to  be  felt.  In  a  city 
of  moderate  size  a  man  of  common  mold  may  strongly 
influence  his  teachers  and  through  them  his  pupils;  but  what 
can  such  a  man  do  as  the  head  of  a  great  city  system?  The 
position  calls  for  a  man  of  gigantic  mental  and  moral  force. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  one  not  hastily  formed,  that  the  best 
superintenejence  is  now  found  in  the  smaller  cities.  There,  I 
believe,  the  superintendent  who  has  ideas  and  personal  force 
finds  his  largest  opportunity.  I  may  add  that  few  spectacles 
arc  more  pitiful  than  that  of  a  little  man  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  school  systems  of  the  country.  He  is  about  as 
competent  to  vitalize  and  energize  the  schools  as  a  pocket 
dynamo  would  be  to  drive  a  city  railroad. 

These  considerations  impel  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
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large  cities  the  superintendent  will,  as  a  rule,  more  and  more 
tend  to  machinery  and  administration ;  that  he  will  become  even’ 
more  an  office  man  than  he  now  is ;  that  he  will  be  less  known  in 
the  forum  of  educational  thought  than  he  is  at  present — which  is 
certainly  saying  a  great  deal.  I  am  making  no  onslaught  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  now  occupy  these  positions.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  some  of  them  are  educational  men  and  do  educational 
work ;  but  as  a  class  they  have  not  proved  themselves  able  to 
rise  superior  to  their  limitations.  I  cannot  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  superintendents  of  a  dozen  great  cities  that  can 
be  named  exercise  less  educational  influence  than  did  their 
predecessors  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  some  method 
of  dividing  labor  and  of  organizing  forces  may  be  invented 
that  will  turn  the  channel  of  movement  the  other  way;  but 
such  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  probability. 

We  now  come  to  the  cities  of  less  size  where  the  best  super¬ 
vision  is  now  found,  and  where  the  conditions  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  superintendency  are  most  favorable.  It  seems 
probable  that  here  the  general  movement  will  be  along  the 
other  line  of  direction.  The  existing  conditions  make  it  pos¬ 
sible;  various  causes  conspire  to  bring  about  that  result.  It 
is  a  dictate  of  the  highest  wisdom.  The  good  of  the  schools  Av 
demands  professional  supervision,  while  it  is  plainly  bad 
economy  to  employ  a  trained  educational  expert  in  such  inferior 
capacities  as  clerical  duties  and  supervising  schoolhouse  con¬ 
struction  and  repairs.  Accordingly  the  school  supervision  of  a 
great  number  of  towns  and  cities  will  tend  to  become  more  pro¬ 
fessional  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted 
that  hitherto  our  superintendence  has  partaken  somewhat  of 
the  nondescript  character  of  the  teaching  body  itself.  But  to 
be  more  definite :  What  will  be  the  duties  that  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  future  will  perform?  The  present  answer  will  be 
limited  to  considering  rather  briefly  his  relations  to  the  schools 
in  three  or  four  different  aspects. 

I.  The  sober  common  sense  of  the  people  extending  over  a 
considerable'  period  of  time  may  be  a  good  general  guide  to 
what  should  be  taught  in  the  school,  since  the  school  must  be 
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kept  in  touch  with  the  people ;  but  there  are  many  questions 
as  to  choice  of  particular  studies,  and  adjusting  the  studies  to 
one  another  in  the  course  that  the  people  can  never  settle. 
The  order  in  which  the  several  studies  shall  appear,  the  amount 
of  work  that  shall  be  done  in  each  study,  and  even  the  choice 
of  studies  can  never  be  settled  by  a  plebiscite.  Nor  can  the 
average  board  of  education,  although  its  voice  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  expressing  in  a  more  clarified  form  the  popular  mind 
and  will  intelligently  settle  these  questions.  Especially  are 
both  the  plebiscite  and  the  vote  of  the  board  utterly  helpless 
when  parallel  courses  are  to  be  adjusted  in  high  schools.  The 
course  or  programme  of  study  calls  for  expert  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  this  need  the  superintendent  must  meet. 
Questions  relating  to  studies  promise  to  be  more  troublesome 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  the  pressure  upon  the  course 
of  study  is  all  the  while  increasing;  and  we  may  fairly  expect 
therefore  that  the  superintendent  will  be  more  prominent  in 
settling  these  questions  than  he  has  been. 

2.  Every  argument  that  can  be  adduced  showing  that  the 
superintendent,  guided  by  the  popular  intelligence  and 
advised  by  his  board  and  corps  of  teachers,  should  make  the 
course  of  study,  tends  with  equal  force  to  show  that,  with  the 
same  limitations,  he  should  also  choose  the  text-books;  and 
with  even  greater  force,  because  the  text-books  are  the  course 
of  study  in  a  very  much  more  definite  and  practical  sense  than 
the  course  so-called.  The  course  is  but  a  vague  outline;  the 
text-books  are  minute  and  definite. 

But  there  is  good  reason  why  the  superintendent  does  not 
now  exercise  the  same  influence  over  books  that  he  exercises 
over  the'course  of  study.  There  is  “money”  in  the  books  and 
not  in  the  course;  and  wherever  there  is  money  disturbing 
influences  manifest  themselves.  While  the  publishing  interest, 
through  its  intelligence  and  enterprise,  has  done  some  good  it 
has  also  done  much  harm.  Sometimes  it  thrusts  itself  between 
the  superintendent  and  his  board,  the  newspapers,  or  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Sometimes  it  enters  the  political  field  to  influence  elections. 
Sometimes  it  corrupts  the  moral  sense  of  teachers  and  superin- 
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tendents  through  its  largesses  of  various  kinds.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  that  the  control  of  the  superintendent 
over  books  will  not  be  as  large  as  his  control  over  studies; 
also  to  suggest  why  it  will  not  be  wise  for  him  to  seek  the  same 
control  in  the  one  sphere  that  will  be  cheerfully  accorded  to 
him  in  the  other,  unless  he  can  in  some  way  be  protected. 

3.  Superintendents  of  different  cities  now  stand  to  the 
appointment  of  teachers  in  very  different  relations.  The 
superintendents  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  nominate  all 
teachers  to  the  board,  which  simply  confirms  or  rejects  their 
nominees.  The  superintendent  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  Commonly,  however,  the  superintendent  and  the 
committee  on  teachers  act  together  in  making  nominations  to 
the  board,  the  first  rather  taking  the  initiative.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  ought  in  reason,  if  a  fit  man  for  his  place,  to  have 
large  control  of  the  teaching  force.  Far  more  than  anyone 
else  the  public  holds  him  responsible  for  the  work  done  in  the 
schools,  and  it  is  surely  a  hardship  to  deny  him  adequate 
power.  At  the  same  time  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  his 
power  is  more  limited^  and  is  likely  to  be  more  limited  here 
than  in  some  other  matters.  Personal  elements  play  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  appointments.  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  are 
the  two  Ohio  cities  before  referred  to.  The  Cincinnati  law 
gives  the  superintendent  large  power,  and  also  exposes  him 
to  a  danger  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  confront 
unless  he  can  be  in  some  way  shielded  against  it.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  law,  which  gives  the  superintendent  the  same  power, 
affords  him  immediate  protection,  since  it  also  makes  good 
behavior  his  tenure  of  office.  This  law  creates  the  office  of 
superintendent  and  gives  the  incumbent  a  firm  legal  status, 
while  the  Cincinnati  law  merely  assumes  that  such  an  office 
exists.  Both  laws,  and  particularly  that  of  Cleveland,  have 
excited  no  little  interest  among  educators.  The  rule  or 
method  of  appointing  teachers  is  not  of  great  importance, 
provided  always  that  the  superintendent  shall  exercise  a  due 
and  reasonable  influence. 
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4.  Finally,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  superintendent  of  the 
future  more  prominent  in  the  field  of  instruction  than  the 
superintendent  of  the  past  has  been.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
himself  will  teach  more  directly,  but  that  he  will  teach  more 
indirectly.  Here  there  is  little  to  interfere  with  him  ;  here  the 
need  of  professional  help  on  the  part  of  teachers,  especially 
as  growing  out  of  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  teaching 
force,  is  very  great;  here  the  progress  of  educational  science 
opens  up  increasing  demands,  and  here,  as  I  believe,  is  the 
field  in  which  he  will  find  his  greatest  opportunity — to 
instruct,  inspire,  and  lead  his  teachers.  Just  what  this 
instruction  and  leadership  should  be,  space  cannot  be  taken 
to  discuss,  but  only  to  say  that  it  must  be  professional. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  superintendent’s  abilities 
and  preparation  is  obvious.  He  must  have  the  requisite 
talents  for  getting  on  with  people,  but  he  need  not  be  what  is 
sometimes  called  a  “manager,”  a  “manipulator,”  a  “school 
politician.”  But  there  will  be  an  imperative  demand  for  more 
thorough  education,  for  wider  culture,  and  especially  for  a 
fuller  instruction  on  his  part  in  the  science,  the  art,  and  the 
history  of  education. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Other  articles  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review,  as 
follows:  Efficient  supervision,  January,  1891;  The  department  of  superintend¬ 
ence,  April,  i8gi,  March,  1892,  April,  1893 ;  The  function  of  supervision, 
by  Superintendent  John  Kennedy,  May,  1891  ;  City  school  supervision,  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Aaron  Gove,  October,  1891,  Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1891,  Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet,  December,  1891,  Superintendent  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  January,  1892,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  February,  1892  ;  Large  school 
boards  or  small,  by  Superintendent  C.  B.  Gilbert,  September,  1892,  and  Super¬ 
intendent  J.'  M.  Greenwood,  November,  1892  ;  Plans  of  organization  for  school 
purposes  in  large  cities,  by  Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper,  June,  1893. 

Other  articles  by  Professor  Hinsdale  are  :  The  language  question  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  May,  1892  ;  The  system  of  payment  by  results,  September,  1892  ;  The 
study  of  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  December,  1893. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  EDINBURGH 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  study  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  United 
States  of  America  have  made  such  rapid  progress  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  university  teaching  of  the  subject  of  education  that 
they  have  now  little  to  learn  from  the  old  country,  but  not¬ 
withstanding,  a  statement  of  what  is  done  here  may  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  suggesting  improvements  where  a  course  of  instruction 
is  already  in  operation  or  simplifying  procedure  where  it  has 
still  to  be  introduced.  Moreover,  what  has  been  done  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  a  historical  importance  as  it  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  whole  movement  not  in  Scotland  only, 
but  in  Great  Britain.  This  fact  will,  I  hope,  be  accepted  as 
an  apology  for  my  beginning  from  the  beginning  and  extend¬ 
ing  this  article  a  few  pages  beyond  my  original  intention  or 
the  wish  of  the  editor. 

After  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the  attention  of  Liberal  poli¬ 
ticians  was  directed  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Many 
agencies  with  this  end  in  view  were  already  in  operation  in 
England,  while  in  Scotland  there  was  an  established  statutory 
system  of  parochial  schools,  which  had  started  into  existence 
200  years  before  this  date,  and  reached  a  full  organization  for 
140  years.  Method,  however,  had  not  been  thought  of,  and 
the  first  man  of  any  importance  in  Scotland  to  take  a  national 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  direct  attention 
to  the  importance  of  method,  was  (so  far  as  I  know)  the  late 
Professor  Pillans,  for  many  years  well  known  as  the  rector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  as  professor  of 
humanity  in  the  University.  He  advocated  the  training  of 
teachers  and  the  inspection  of  schools,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  schoolmasters  of  his  time.  In  1839  the  British  Govern- 
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merit  began  at  last  to  take  up  the  question  of  education  seri¬ 
ously,  though  tentatively.  Parliament  voted  a  small  annual 
grant  and  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to 
administer  it,  and  the  body  still  administers  the  now  enor¬ 
mously  increased  subvention.  The  money  was  distributed  in 
the  form  of  grants-in-aid  to  existing  educational  agencies,  and 
the  schools  so  aided  were  subjected  to  Government  inspection. 
Fortunately  the  first  secretary  (Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth) 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  of  a  liberal,  open,  and 
progressive  mind.  He  soon  saw  that  the  success  of  a  national 
or  quasi-national  scheme  must  depend  on  the  qualification  of 
the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  he  encouraged  by  the  offer  of 
grants  such  rudimentary  normal  schools  as  already  had  begun 
to  work,  and  encouraged  in  a  generous  spirit  the  institution  of 
others.  The  normal  school  authorities  soon  found  that  the 
young  men  who  entered  were  themselves  deficient  in  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ordinary  school  subjects,  and  courses  of  instruction 
were  devised,  extending  over  two  years,  to  be  pursued  concur¬ 
rently  with  training  in  method  in  the  normal  or  “practicing” 
schools.  After  a  due  examination  a  government  certificate 
of  efficiency  (or  merit,  as  it  was  called)  was  granted  to  those 
who  had  completed  their  course  satisfactorily.  Out  of  this 
movement  sprang  the  large  army  of  certificated  teachers  now 
spread  over  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  necessary  at  that 
date,  and  indeed  is  still  found  necessary,  to  increase  the  annual 
supply  of  teachers  by  granting  certificates  on  examination  alone 
to  acting  teachers  whose  schools  or  classes  were  found  to  be 
fairly  efficient.  This  normal  training  scheme  was  soon  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  national  system. 
It  fulfilled'  as  many  of  the  hopes  that  were  gathered  round  it  as 
any  human  institution  ever  does.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
late  Mr.  How  of  Glasgow  used  to  say  that  of  fifty  young  men 
or  women,  five,  after  a  little  experience,  would  have  taught  as 
well  without  special  training  as  they  did  after  a  two  years’ 
course,  but  that  forty-five  owed  all  their  efficiency  to  the 
course  of  instruction  in  method  (theoretical  and  practical)  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected. 
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Partly  because  of  the  small  number  of  secondary  schools  in 
Scotland,  the  universities  had  for  three  centuries  done  the 
work  of  both  secondary  and  university  schools,  and  it  had, 
accordingly,  been  the  practice  for  all  who  aimed  at  the  scholas¬ 
tic,  no  less  than  the  clerical,  profession  to  attend  the  univer¬ 
sities — sometimes  for  a  complete,  very  often  for  a  partial, 
course  in  arts.  Professor  Pillans,  who  had  himself  taught  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  intending  teachers  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  regretting  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  training 
of  secottdary  schoolmasters,  and  seeing  the  realization  of  his 
anticipations  in  the  normal  or  training  colleges  for  primary 
teachers,  resolved  to  endow  a  chair  of  education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  His  means,  however,  did  not  admit  of 
his  doing  so  without  the  assistance  of  Government,  and  he 
went  to  London  to  interest  the  authorities  in  his  project.  He 
was  there  told  by  Mr.  Lowe  (afterward  Lord  Sherbrooke),  then 
at  the  head  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
that  “there  were  no  principles  of  education,”  and  his  offer  was 
rejected  with  scant  courtesy  by  that  arch-Philistine.  He  then 
resolved  to  found  a  lectureship,  but  this  scheme  also  fell 
through,  mainly  through  my  own  refusal  to  accept  the  first 
appointment  as  his  nominee.  Matters  then  went  to  sleep  for 
sixteen  years,  when  it  occurred  to  the  trustees  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  bequest  of  Dr.  Bell  (of  Bell  and  Lancaster  fame)  to  use 
a  portion  of  the  residue  of  the  fortune  in  their  hands  to  found 
chairs  of  the  “theory,  history,  and  practice  of  education”  in 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.  The  British 
Treasury  agreed  to  provide  a  moiety  of  the  proposed  endow¬ 
ments,  but  owing  to  opposition  partly  political,  parti)'’,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  official  (that  is  to  say  proceeding  from  the 
Education  Department  (!)  to  which  Sir  F.  R.  Sandford — now 
Lord  Sandford — was  secretary).  Parliament  declined  to  give 
effect  to  the  promise  of  the  Treasury.  The  chairs  were  not¬ 
withstanding  founded  with  small  endowments  (since  increased), 
and  I  was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  Edinburgh  (1876). 

The  two  causes  which  led  to  the  movement  for  university 
chairs  of  education  were  these:  first,  the  conviction  that 
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secondary  schoolmasters  were  as  much  under  professional  obli¬ 
gation  to  prepare  themelves  for  their  life  work  by  studying  the 
principles,  methods,  and  history  of  their  art  as  primary 
teachers  were ;  secondly,  that  the  whole  subject  ought  not  to* 
be  left  to  the  partial  and  inevitably  narrow  teaching  of  normal 
or  training  colleges,  but  treated  in  a  large  spirit  and  in  its 
philosophical  and  historical  relations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  those  who 
believed  in  such  chairs  was  great.  Of  educated  men  a  certain 
proportion  treated  the  whole  movement  with  undisguised  con¬ 
tempt,  a  larger  number  with  indifference,  and  all  the  others 
with,  at  best,  a  hopeful  skepticism.  The  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  Sir  F.  R.  Sandford,  was  so  hostile  that  it,  incredi¬ 
ble  as  it  may  seem,  took  measures  to  prevent  training  college 
students  attending  the  university  lectures  on  education  while 
encouraging  their  attendance  on  all  the  other  arts  and  science 
subjects!  The  secondary  schoolmasters  and  even  the  primary 
schoolmasters  did  absolutely  nothing  to  encourage  a  move¬ 
ment  which  was  to  give  their  own  profession  an  academic 
standing  alongside  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  and 
theology,  though  some  of  them  talked  a  little  about  it.  The 
number  who  gave  their  voices  in  cordial  support  of  the  new 
venture  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  those 
who  gave  any  substantial  help  or  encouragement  to  the  new 
professor  could  not  be  counted  because  they  could  not  be  said 
to  exist.  Among  his  colleagues  the  professor  had  to  fight  for 
himself  and  his  subject,  and  so  ignorant  are  many  even  now 
of  its  true  range  and  significance  that  the  professor  of  Greek 
recently  stated  that  the  whole  subject  could  be  got  up  in  two 
or  three  vyeeks.  These  historical  details  may  seem  to  some 
uninteresting,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  no  way  can  we  under¬ 
stand  fresh  movements  in  education,  their  precise  significance 
and  possible  scope,  save  by  a  study  of  their  beginnings.  They 
also  illustrate  the  fact  that  professional  men  are  as  opposed  to 
academic  progress  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  ignorant  and 
uninterested. 

I  have  given  what  may  be  called  the  external  explanation  of 
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the  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  university  chairs  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Scotland ;  but  the  true,  moving  inner  course  was  the 
growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  Europe  of  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  German  universities  was  an  illustration.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  now  seemed  to  claim  a  scientific  and  histor¬ 
ical  treatment,  and  it  could  be  so  handled  only  in  a  university 
alongside  other  subjects  of  human  interest  similarly  treated. 
From  the  first,  the  Edinburgh  chair  aimed  at  this,  it  being 
felt  that  the  very  existence  of  the  subject  as  a  university  sub¬ 
ject  depended  on  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted.  Psy¬ 
chology  and  ethics  in  their  practical  relations  to  the  growth  of 
mind  and  character  constituted  the  theory.  Method  was 
treated  as  the  logical  deduction  from  the  theory  while  the 
history  of  national  systems  and  the  criticism  of  famous 
theories  illustrated  both  the  theory  and  method  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  large  view  of  his  function  in  the  state  to  the  future 
schoolmaster. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  degree  of  M.  A.  is 
granted  in  Scottish  universities  after  a  course  of  instruction 
and  examination  in  seven  subjects.  The  subjects  were  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  new  chairs,  such  as  those  of  political  economy, 
geology,  fine  art,  education,  and  so  on,  had  to  take  their  chance 
of  attracting  studehts  already  fully  preoccupied.  University 
reform  was  being  discussed,  and  after  much  contention  has 
at  last  been  secured.  One  of  the  contemplated  reforms  was 
the  introduction  of  a  modified  elective  system  :  and  the  future 
of  education  chairs  depended  on  their  being  included  in  an 
elective  scheme  for  the  arts  degree.  This,  assuredly,  would 
not  have  been  conceded  had  it  not  been  possible  to  show  that 
the  studies  under  the  professor  had  something  more  than  a 
merely  practical  and  professional  significance.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  were  satisfied  that  education,  adequately  treated, 
afforded  in  itself  a  discipline  and  culture  which  fully  justified 
its  being  recognized  as' one  of  the  seven  subjects  for  a  degree 
in  arts,  and  they  accordingly  included  the  subject  in  the 
department  of  philosophy.  This  was  a  great  victory,  greater 
than  the  present  generation  can  be  expected  fully  to  appreciate. 
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For  some  years  prior  to  this  concession  to  the  subject  of 
education,  a  schoolmaster’s  diploma  had  been  instituted  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  open  to  graduates  alone.  To 
make  such  a  diploma  a  reality,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  practical  training  of  the  aspirants.  The  two  training  col¬ 
leges  in  Edinburgh  agreed  at  the  request  of  the  university  to 
throw  open  their  practicing  schools,  with  the  associated  “criti¬ 
cism”  lessons  and  instruction  in  practical  method,  to  university 
students  working  for  the  diploma;  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that  one  or  two  of  the  best  secondary  schools  will  give  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  following  regulations  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  Edinburgh  than  any  further  explana¬ 
tion  could  do : 

I.  Candidates  for  the  schoolmasters’  diploma  must  be 
graduates  in  arts  of  a  Scottish,  English,  or  Irish  university, 
or  of  some  other  university  approved  of  by  the  Senatus  and 
the  University  Court. 

2.  Each  candidate  must  have  matriculated  in  the  University 
for  the  year  in  which  he  presents  himself  for  the  diploma. 

3.  Each  candidate  must  have  attended  the  class  of  the 
theory,  art,  and  history  of  education  in  the  University. 

4.  Each  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  theory, 
art,  and  history  of  education,  to  be  conducted  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  that  subject  and  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Court. 

5.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  announced  annually  in 
the  University  calendar. 

6.  Each  candidate  must  give  evidence  either  («)  that  he  has 
attended  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  a  training  college 
for  teachers,  or  {b)  that  he  has  gone  through  a  complete  course 
of  practical  training  in  a  training  college  or  normal  school,  the 
course  to  extend  over  not  less  than  five  months.' 

7.  Each  candidate  must  further  satisfy  the  University  of  his 
practical  aptitude  as  a  teacher  by  teaching  a  class  in  some 

•  The  University  has  made  arrangements  for  this  with  the  two  training  colleges 
in  Edinburgh. 
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special  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  has  received  instruction 
in  the  University  or  in  any  institution  recognized  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  qualifying  for  degrees. 

8.  Each  successful  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma  signed 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  or,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  Principal  or  the  senior  professor.  The  diploma  will  be 
delivered  at  a  public  meeting  for  conferring  degrees. 

9.  The  diploma  is  of  two  grades:  (a)  for  masters  of  arts 
with  honors  in  any  department,  specially  qualifying  them  for 
secondary  schoolmasterships,  and  will  state  the  special  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  the  holder  of  the  degree  is  qualified;  {b)  for 
those  who  have  taken  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.  A. 

10.  The  fee  for  the  diploma  is  £2.  2s. 

For  the  diploma  the  graduate  of  1894  will  be  examined  as 
follows: 

1.  Lectures  of  the  professor  on  theory,  history,  and  art 
(100  lectures). 

2.  Locke’s  Thoughts  (the  parts  which  deal  with  moral 
training);  Locke’s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;  Professor 
Laurie’s  Language  and  Linguistic  Method  in  the  School ;  Com- 
&n\\id  Great  Didactic;  Milton’s  Tractate;  QulnUWan's  Oratorical 
Institutions,  Books  Land  II.;  general  history  of  education 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1688, especially  Hellenic  and  Romano- 
Hellenic  education.  (For  the  ancient  period  the  Professor’s 
lectures,  for  the  modern,  Compayr6  and  Quick  will  suffice.) 

3.  A  thesis  to  be  written  on  some  educational  question  tO' 
be  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  examination. 

The  general  result  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  now  is 
that  a  student  who  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination 
and  enters  on  his  three  years’  graduating  course  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  a  teacher,  will  take  the  theory,  history,  and  art 
of  education  as  one  of  his  graduating  subjects.  During  his 
last  session,  if  he  proposes  to  take  the  schoolmasters’  diploma 
in  addition  to  his  degree,  he  will  take  a  complete  practical 
course  of  five  months  (Anglic^,  two  terms)  under  the  master 
of  method  in  the  practicing  school  of  a  training  college;  and 
by  a  complete  course  I  mean  ordinary  practice  in  teaching. 
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demonstration  lessons,  and  criticism  lessons.  Five  months  of 
this  kind  of  organized  practical  training  is  worth  fifty  months 
of  unsupervised  and  unorganized  teaching.  This  practical 
course  may  be  taken  during  the  last  session  of  an  undergradu¬ 
ate’s  course  for  a  degree,  or  immediately  after  it.  In  this  way, 
a  prolonged  attendance  at  the  University  for  professional  pur¬ 
poses  is  unnecessary.  There  is  no  greater  hardship  in  com¬ 
bining  the  practical  training  with  the  theoretical  than  in 
combining  the  clinical  with  the  theoretical  for  a  medical 
degree.  Having  fulfilled  these  practical  requirements,  and 
received  a  certificate  from  the  master  of  method,  the  candidate 
is  then  required  to  teach  before  the  professor  and  a  co-exam¬ 
iner  (an  educational  expert).  When  certified  to  have  passed 
this  test,  he  then  goes  up  for  an  examination  in  education,  in 
addition  to,  and  in  extension  of,  the  examination  which  he  may 
have  passed  for  his  degree,  and  then  receives  his  diploma. 

If  the  candidate  has  taken  honors  in  any  subject,  he 
receives  an  honors  diploma,  that  is  to  say,  a  diploma  which 
certifies  his  fitness  as  a  specialist  teacher  in  a  secondary  school, 
the  theory  being  that  no  one  should  be  recognized  as  a 
departmental  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  unless  he  has  taken 
University  honors  in  the  department  which  he  professes. 
The  ordinary  diplomate  is  held  to  be  qualified  for  higher-grade 
primary  and  lower-grade  secondary  schools.  In  Scotland, 
there  is  no  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  consequently  the  more  highly  qualified 
class  of  senior  training  college  students  sit  on  the  university 
benches  side  by  side  with  the  graduates,  and  follow  the  same 
course.  Graduates  from  other  universities  can  take  the 
diploma  after  attendance  for  one  session  and  going  through 
the  full  course  of  educational  training. 

The  step  taken  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  important 
because  it  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  other  Scottish 
universities  before  another  year  has  passed,  and  so  once  for 
all,  in  Scotland  at  least,  the  teaching  occupation  will  be  planted 
within  the  universities  as  a  profession,  on  the  same  footing  as 
medicine,  law,  and  theology. 
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There  were  fifty-five  students  in  my  class  last  year.  Of 
these,  thirteen  were  women  (our  Scottish  university  classes  are 
open  to  all,  whether  studying  for  a  degree  or  not),  and  while 
all  the  graduates,  including  one  from  the  United  States,  are 
studying  with  a  view  to  the  diploma,  others  are  studying  with 
a  view  to  the  ordinary  degree. 

The  Senatus  of  the  University,  it  may  be  added,  has 
applied  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Education  Departments  to 
recognize  diplomates  as  ipso  facto  qualified,  without  further 
examination,  to  hold  state-aided  schools.  All  that  is  now 
wanted,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is  that  the  state  should 
concede  this  request,  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  make  pro¬ 
fessional  training  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  secondary 
schoolmasters  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  primary  schoolmasters. 

If  Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  teachers’  registration  act, 
the  step  taken  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  will  smooth 
the  way  for  its  operations,  because  it  shows  that  if  other  uni- 
ersities  and  university  colleges  follow  (with  such  differences 
as  local  circumstances  make  inevitable)  the  example  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  opportunities  for  acquiring  professional  qualifications 
will  be  adequate  to  the  demand. 

S.  S.  Laurie 

University  of  Edinbusgii 

Other  articles  in  this  series  have  already  appeared,  as  follows  :  Is  there  a  science 
■of  education,  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  January  and  February,  iSgi  ;  The  new 
department  of  pedagogy  at  Harvard  University,  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
October,  1891 ;  The  study  of  education  at  Cornell  University,  by  Professor  S.  G. 
AVilliams,  April,  1892  ;  at  Stanford  University,  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1893  ;  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1893. 

Other  articles  by  Professor  Laurie  are  :  Present  educational  problems,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1891  ;  Place  of  Comenius  in  the  history  of  education,  March,  1892  ;  Herbert 
Spencer’s  chapter  on  moral  education,  December,  1892. 
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The  Jansenists  and  Their  Schools,  II 
H.  CouRTHOPE  Bowen  in  “The  Maria  Grey  College  Magazine” 

“But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline  practiced  in  the  Little  Schools.  ‘When  we  call  to 
mind,’  says  Compayr6,  'the  theories  of  the  Jansenists  on  pre¬ 
destination,  that  terrible  dogma  which  condemns  us  before¬ 
hand  and  without  appeal  to  eternal  pain,  or  selects  us  for  sal¬ 
vation  ;  when  we  see  with  what  a  depth  of  conviction  the 
Jansenists  attached  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  in  consequence  to  a  belief  in  his  natural  perversity,^ 
we  arc  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  the  hermits  of  Port  Royal 
must  have  shown  in  their  relations  with  the  young,  somewhat 
of  that  rather  gloomy  austerity  and  excessive  strictness  which 
they  professed  and  practiced  in  their  own  persons.  But,’  he 
continues,  ‘instead  of  making  them  severe  on  the  little  ones 
born  to  sin,  the  idea  excited  in  them  only  pity  and  tenderness 
for  those  fallen  creatures  who  suffer  from  an  irremediable  evil. 
They  were  as  gentle  and  good  to  the  children  confided  to  their 
care  as  they  were  stern  and  severe  on  human  nature.  In  the 
presence  of  their  pupils  they  felt  themselves  touched  with  an 
infinite  pity  for  these  poor  souls  which  they  would  willingly 
have  cured  of  their  sickness  at  any  sacrifice  to  themselves.' 
‘I  would  that  you  could  read  in  my  heart,’  wrote  Saint-Cyran, 
'what  love  I  bear  toward  children’;  and  this  profound  love  was 
realized  and  felt  by  every  one  of  the  masters  of  Port  Royal. 
Watchfulness,  patience,  gentleness,  these  were  the  means  of 
discipline  employed  in  the  Little  Schools.  There  were  hardly 
any  punishments.  ‘Speak  little,  bear  with  much,  and  pray 
still  more,’  is  the  advice  Saint-Cyran  gave  them.  We  must 
remember  that  the  classes  were  small — rarely  more  than  five 
or  six  pupils  in  any  one — and  the  personal  attention  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  teacher  in  consequence  had  full  opportunity  for  its 
exercise — probably  too  much  so.  The  mere  threat  to  send 

'  Begun  in  December,  1893,  VI  :  485. 
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the  children  back  to  their  parents  was  enough  to  maintain 
order.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  at  Port  Royal  of  that 
calculating  time-serving  spirit  shown  in  the  Jesuit  Ratio 
Stiidiorum,  where  the  masters  are  bidden  to  remember  that 
their  pupils  will  some  day  be  dispensers  of  power  and  fortune, 
and  therefore  able  to  befriend  or  to  hurt  the  order. 

“Care  was  taken  to  make  the  lives  of  the  children  as  happy 
and  serene  as  possible.  Attention  was  paid  to  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  play-hours  were  sufificiently  long.  In  summer 
time  the  lessons,  in  which  conversation  was  largely  employed, 
were  often  done  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  by 
the  side  of  a  stream ;  and  delicate  children  were  allowed  to  get 
up  late.  M.  Wallon  de  Beaupuis,  head  of  the  school  at 
Chesnai,  has  given  us  a  complete  programme  of  a  school  day. 
The  elder  children  got  up,  he  tells  us,  at  5  A.  M.,  the  younger 
ones  at  6  A.  M.  They  rose  promptly,  knelt  in  prayer,  and 
then  dressed  in  silence.  At  six  o’clock  there  was  common 
prayer,  and  then  everyone  went  to  his  table  and  worked  till 
seven  o’clock.  At  seven  the  lessons  were  said ;  and  at  eight 
came  breakfast.  There  was  study  again  after  breakfast  from 
half-past  eight  to  ten ;  from  ten  to  eleven  work  in  class.  This 
last  consisted,  for  the  elder  boys,  in  saying  their  Greek  lesson 
by  heart  (three  large  folio  pages  of  Plutarch),  or  in  reading 
their  Latin  composition.  For  the  younger  boys  the  class 
work  was  translating  Livy,  or  Justin,  or  Sulpicius  Severus. 
The  children — especially  the  little  ones — did  not  go  to  mass 
every  day  until  they  were  old  enough  to  understand  such 
matters ;  but  there  was  always  prayer  again  at  eleven  o’clock. 
After  this  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner,  in  the  refectory.  Dur¬ 
ing  dinner  someone  read  aloud  from  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
or  from  the  histories  of  Rome  or  France.  Then  came  recrea¬ 
tion — a  good  hour  and  a  half — whenever  possible,  in  a  large 
inclosure  sheltered  by  trees;  in  winter,  or  when  it  was  rainy, 
in  a  large  hall  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  indoor  games. 
After  play,  there  was  questioning  on  the  history  read  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  a  conversation  lesson  on  geography.  Then  study 
again  till  three  o’clock  tea;  and  after  tea  some  wrote  copies 
and  some  translations,  and  others  read  some  good  and  useful 
books.  At  half-past  three  there  were  class  lessons  once  more, 
which  lasted  till  six.  Then  came  supper;  another  playtime  of 
an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  lastly,  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  Altogether 
about  eight  hours  of  lessons  and  preparation.  I  shall  not 
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attempt  to  criticise  this  programme.  In  the  main  it  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  is  the  reading  aloud 
at  dinner.  It  would  have  been  better  to  let  the  little  tongues 
loose,  and  to  let  childhood  have  its  way  and  chatter.  But 
these  great  tender  teachers — childlike  and  yet  so  grave — were 
too  much  in  earnest  about  the  saving  of  souls  to  allow  of  this; 
there  must  not  be  any  undue  familiarity  of  one  child  with 
another;  everyone  must  show  his  fellow  a  perfect  and  sober 
respect.  They  dare  not  let  childhood  freely  ripen  in  children. 
Kind,  anxious  hearts,  they  could  not  trust  God  so  far!  The 
God  they  had  imagined  was  in  fact  cruel,  and  child  nature  was 
of  necessity  prone  to  evil.  Nevertheless,  as  Coustel  states, 
they  recognized  that  children  can  neither  always  study  nor 
always  play,  and  were  anxious  that  in  due  season  the  young 
should  indulge,  with  proper  decorum,  in  the  sportiveness 
natural  and  suitable  to  their  age,  and  without  which  their  work 
itself  would  suffer.  The  great  thing  was  that  they  should 
never  hear  or  see  anything  that  might  hurt  the  delicate  spirit 
of  childhood. 

“The  Jansenists  were  ascetics.  They  were  given  to  treating 
their  physical  nature  with  harshness  if  not  contempt.  They 
despised  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  objected  to  having  to 
take  part  in  them.  In  many  ways  they  were  not  unlike  their 
contemporaries  in  England — the  Puritans.  They  shared  the 
narrow  and  prudish  views  of  the  Puritans  on  religion  and  social 
behavior;  but  they  also  shared  their  sincerity.  As  far  as  all 
this  affected  the  atmosphere  of  their  schools,  it  cannot  have 
been  productive  of  unmixed  good.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
suspect  that  they  ever  allowed  it  to  interfere  with  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  the  pupils  to  any  great  extent.  They  have  been 
blamed,  however,  very  severely  for  refusing  to  permit  any 
rivalry  among  their  boys  and  girls.  They  feared,  they  said, 
above 'all  things  to  awaken  self-conceit.  If  men  show  that 
they  possess  good  qualities  and  talents,  God  alone  deserves 
the  praise.  If  God  has  put  anything  of  special  value  into  a 
child’s  nature,  let  God  be  praised  in  silence.  I  doubt  myself 
whether  in  schools  so  small,  with  classes  containing  only  five 
or  six  pupils,  with  constant  close  personal  influence  exercised 
by  the  masters,  any  of  the  ordinary  school  rivalry  was  needed 
as  an  incentive  to  work.  Higher  motives  must  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  called  into  action  and  kept  active  ;  and  the  lower  and 
somewhat  vulgar  desire  to  be  ahead  of  one’s  fellows  could 
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hardly  have  been  required.  Very  great  harm  is  done  by  an 
undue. appeal  to  ambition  and  what  the  Jansenists  are  right  in 
•calling  self-conceit;  and  the  extravagant  use  made  of  this 
motive  by  the  Jesuits  is  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  their 
system.  But  still  the  same  things  are  not  possible  in  large 
schools  as  in  small  ones;  and  in  the  former  we  often  have  to 
use  all  the  motives,  higher  and  not  so  high,  which  we  can 
rouse,  in  order  to  effect  our  purpose;  while  in  the  latter  the 
personal  effect  of  the  teacher  may  be  far  too  predominant  for 
sound  development  to  be  produced.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
possible,  with  care,  to  render  rivalry  not  only  innocuous  but 
even  a  very  healthy  stimulant.  No  doubt,  had  their  schools 
grown  and  lasted,  the  Jansenists  would  have  had  to  introduce 
many  small  modifications  into  their  plans.  Let  us  close  this 
part  of  our  subject  by  noting  that  the  masters  never  went  to 
their  classes  without  first  praying  in  private  that  God  would 
bless  their  work.  Men  who  taught  in  this  spirit,  who  set  so 
high  a  value  on  love,  and  who  strove  in  every  way  to  develop 
the  judgment  and  the  reason,  were  not  likely,  I  think,  to  go 
far  wrong.  ‘In  the  hour  of  death,’  said  Saint-Cyran,  ‘one  of 
the  greatest  consolations  we  can  have  is  the  thought  that  we 
have  contributed  to  the  right  education  of  a  little  child.’ 

“It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  education  given  to  girls. 
In  this  department  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the 
fellow-workers  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  unqualified  praise.  In  the 
first  place  the  monastic  ideas  of  seclusion  and  abnegation  were 
carried  to  greater  extremes  in  the  girls’  schools  than  in  the 
schools  of  the  boys.  Women,  with  their  lack  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world,  their  imaginativeness,  their  enthusiasm, 
their  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  are,  or  at  least  were,  prone  to 
push  their  conclusions  a  little  beyond  bounds,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion;  and  Agnes  Arnauld  and  Jacqueline  Pascal 
are  not  exceptions.  If  we  remember,  too,  that  the  idea  that 
girls  require  training  for  their  intellects  quite  as  much  as  boys, 
is  one  of  only  very  late  acceptance  even  by  the  intellectual 
world,  and  is  much  newer  than  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
shall  see  how  little  likely  Jansenist  education  for  girls  was  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  that  given  to  boys.  The  great  central 
point  of  excellence  in  the  latter  was  the  attention  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  judgment  and  reasoning.  It  ceased  to  be  so  in 
the  former.  In  the  Constitutions  of  Agnes  Arnauld  we  learn 
that  the  girls — still  fewer  even  than  the  boys,  and  generally 
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orphans — were  placed  in  a  separate  room,  and  lived  there 
under  the  care  of  a  mistress,  ‘who  instructed  them  in  virtue, 
and  who  was  given  assistance  in  teaching  them  to  read,  write, 
to  do  plain  needlework,  and  other  useful  things,  and  not  those 
things  which  only  serve  for  vanity  (p.  94).’  VVe  may  be  sure 
that  a  real  tender  kindness  was  not  wanting  in  the  treatment 
of  these  children — indeed  very  distinct  directions  are  given  ta 
prevent  any  mistake  upon  the  point;  but  the  kindness  of  heart 
was  too  often  veiled  by  an  outer  austerity  which  was  partly 
laughable  and  partly  vulgar  in  its  suggestiveness.  Such,  for 
instance,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  injunction  that  the  sisters  ‘are 
not  to  let  the  children  caress  them  too  much.’  And  what 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  direct  that  a  little  dot  four 
years  old  should  be  taught  to  love  the  sister  who  had  the  care 
of  her,  ‘as  her  schoolmistress  and  not  for  the  sister’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  sake.’  One  would  almost  fancy  these  good  sisters  had 
read  the  story  of  man’s  fall  so  often  that  they  had  grown 
unduly  suspicious  of  the  little  daughters  of  Eve,  and  were 
even  inclined  to  make  them  do  penance  for  their  great-grand¬ 
mother’s  forward  curiosity.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  plain  that 
Jacqueline  Pascal — who,  as  a  wonderfully  gifted  child,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  queen  and  of  Corneille  by  her 
verses,  and  won  the  admiration  of  Richelieu  by  her  acting — 
that  Jacqueline  in  later  life  (she  only  lived  to  be  thirty-six) 
suspected  the  old  serpent  to  be  lurking  amid  the  green  leaves 
of  even  the  simplest  pleasure,  and  that  she  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  mortification,  or  the  repression  of  many  harmless 
natural  desires  and  impulses.  The  little  sisters,  i.  e.,  the  girl 
pupils,  were  made  to  keep  perfect  silence  while  they  dressed, 
while  at  meals,  and  during  the  evening  walk;  and  never  were 
they  allowed  to  escape  surveillance  or  to  be  alone;  never  to  be 
unduly  affectionate  or  demonstrative  to  one  another.  But 
these,  we  ^must  remember,  are  the  precepts  and  directions  of 
books;  and  writers  on  education  do  sometimes  put  into  their 
books  things  which  they  never  themselves  try,  or  think  of  try¬ 
ing,  in  practice.  We  are  constantly  made  to  feel  that  these 
saintly  women  were  much  kinder  than  they  recommend ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  during  the  nightly  rounds  to  see  that  the 
little  sisters  were  comfortably  in  bed  and  ‘warmly  covered  in 
winter,’  even  Sainte  Euph^mie  herself,  as  Jacqueline  Pascal 
was  called,  might  at  times  have  been  detected  kissing  the  rosy 
face  of  a  little  sleeper,  or  laying  her  cool  white  hand  on  a  little 
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forehead  flushed  with  pain.  In  her  R^glements  des  Enfants 
(Regulations  for  Children)  Jacqueline  Pascal  tells  us  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  or  easy  always  and  in  every  case  to  carry 
out  the  external  part  of  her  plan  with  perfect  exactness.  ‘For 
it  may  be  that  all  the  children  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  so 
great  an  amount  of  silence  and  a  life  so  strained  without 
becoming  moped  and  weary,  which  above  all  things  should  be 
avoided ;  and  perhaps  all  the  mistresses  may  not  be  able  to 
maintain  so  strict  a  discipline  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  the 
children’s  affections  and  good  will,  which  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  success  in  educating  them.  Prudence  must  therefore 
introduce  moderation  into  all  these  matters,  and  join  a  strength 
which  restrains  the  children  without  disheartening  them  to  a 
tenderness  which  wins  without  weakening  them.’  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  though  religious  services  abounded  at  Port 
Royal  the  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  were  never  forced  to 
attend.  They  were  even  begged  not  to  go  to  the  services  unless 
they  felt  a  real  inclination  to  do  so.  Above  all  things  hypoc¬ 
risy  was  to  be  avoided.  And  further,  we  find  Sainte  Euph^mie 
stating  that  ‘the  little  sisters  make  their  own  prayers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  devotion  and  as  God  inspires  ...  we  do  not 
burden  them  with  a  great  number  of  oral  and  mental  peti¬ 
tions.’ 

“Besides  the  reading  and  writing  referred  to  above,  it  seems 
that  the  girls  were  only  taught  the  catechism,  the  Bible,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  occasionally  (that  is  once,  or  sometimes  twice  a  week) 
arithmetic.  The  aim  was  not  to  produce  women  of  learning 
and  mental  power,  but  women  of  virtue  and  religion,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  and  gentle  and  retiring  in  their  ways.  In 
those  days  people  thought  they  could  not  do  both,  and  the 
Jjjnsenists  at  least  chose  the  better.  We  are  wiser  now,  at 
least  we  hope  and  believe  so.  The  next  generation  will  decide 
upon  our  mistakes.  In  all  probability  men  like  Arnauld  and 
Nicole  were  less  narrow  in  their  views  on  women;  but  they 
have  left  no  direct  statements  on  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  Racine,  the  Jansenists’  most  distinguished  pupil,  speaks 
in  high  praise  of  the  women  brought  up  at  Port  Royal:  ‘One 
knows,’  he  says,  ‘with  what  feelings  of  admiration  and  grati¬ 
tude  they  have  always  spoken  of  the  education  which  they 
received  there.’  After  all,  the  whole  school  system  did  not 
last  seventeen  years.  Is  the  amount  of  progress  we  have 
made  in  elementary  education  since  1870  any  greater  in  1893? 
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“Nicole’s  Education  of  a  Prince,  published  in  1670,  in  the 
same  year  as  Pascal’s  famous  Pens^es,  was  written  mainly 
to  try  and  save  princes  from  the  illusions  of  pride;  to  induce 
them  to  recognize  that  they  share  with  others  a  common 
human  nature,  and  that  therefore  what  is  necessary  for  the 
education  of  others  is  necessary  for  them  too ;  ignorance  in  a 
prince  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  foolish  presumption  of 
rank.  Princes  too  require  to  be  ‘just,  upright,  and  judicious.' 
It  is,  however,  in  that  part  of  the  treatise  which  deals  with 
moral  education  that  Nicole  is  most  attractive.  Compayre 
bids  us  notice  in  how  delicate  and  skillful  a  manner  this  patient 
and  gentle  teacher  makes  virtue  steal  into  the  heart,  how  he 
disguises  the  lesson,  and  how  he  desires  to  make  his  pupil 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  moral  without  knowing  hardly  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  morality;  how  anxious  he  always  is  to 
proportion  his  teaching  not  only  to  the  intelligence,  but  even 
to  the  taste  of  the  learner.  He  wishes  morality  to  become  an 
unconscious  habit,  and  not  to  be  learned  and  remembered  as  a 
formal  lesson. 

“Nicole  gives  us,  moreover,  some  excellent  educational 
axioms  in  the  course  of  his  treatise.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
that  ‘teaching  has  for  its  aim  to  carry  the  human  mind  as  far 
as  it  can  go.  It  does  not  give  memory  or  imagination  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  it  cultivates  all  these,  strengthening  them  the  one 
by  the  other.’  That  we  should  proportion  difficulties  to  the 
increasing  development  of  young  minds;  and  that  ‘as  the 
enlightenment  of  young  children  is  always  very  dependent  on 
the  senses,  we  should  as  far  as  possible  address  the  lessons  we 
give  them  to  the  senses,  and  gain  for  these  lessons  an  entrance 
into  the  mind  not  only  through  the  ear  but  also  through  the 
eye.’  In  consequence  of  this  last  view  he  lays  great  stress  on 
geography  in  the  earlier  stages — would  trust  little  to  maps  but 
use  pictures,  and  have  the  geography  books  well  illustrated 
and  made'  interesting  with  anecdotes;  and  when  history  is 
studied  he  would  have  maps  used  freely,  and  models  of  the 
implements,  arms,  and  dress  of  the  ancients,  and  portraits  of 
the  kings  and  illustrious  men  set  before  the  learners.  ‘Every¬ 
thing  ought  to  tend  to  form  the  child’s  power  of  judging,  and 
to  impress  on  his  mind  and  his  heart  the  principles  of  a  true 
morality,  for  instructing  them  in  which  we  should  find  an 
opportunity  in  everything.’ 

“With  this  admirable  advice — which  all  will  praise  and  s''me 
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of  us  may  ponder  over — we  must  take  leave  of  Port  Royal  and 
its  teachers.” 

Educational  Progress  in  America 
Miss  M.  Louch  in  the  London  ‘‘Journal  of  Education" 

“  My  recent  sojourn  in  America,  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attending  the  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago,  was 
within  the  limits  of  four  all  too  short  weeks.  The  impressions 
I  received  are,  therefore,  necessarily  inaccurate ;  I  cannot  claim 
to  have  investigated  any  educational  matter  exhaustively: 
indeed,  there  was  not  time  to  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
where  one  would  fain  have  exploded  a  mine,  before  rushing 
off  to  something  new.  Nevertheless,  in  those  four  weeks  I 
have  taken  a  cursory  glance  of  a  good  deal ;  doors  have  been 
opened  in  all  directions,  and  I  have  peeped  in ;  I  have  heard 
much  talking,  good  and  indifferent,  from  many  people,  but  all 
with  one  result — that  a  ‘  divine  discontent  ’  has  been  excited. 

“  American  teachers  are  eminently  progressive ;  it  is  their 
pride  to  go  forward ;  the  notion  of  clinging  to  worn-out 
methods,  on  the  score  of  their  antiquity,  and  because  these 
methods  have  done  good  service  in  the  past,  would  be  as 
monstrous  to  them  as  the  idea  of  living  in  a  ruin  because  it 
was  once  the  best  building  of  its  kind. 

“  Man  must  pass  from  old  to  new 
From  vain  to  real,  from  mistake  to  fact. 

From  what  once  seemed  to  what  now  proves  best. 

How  could  man  live  progressive  otherwise  ? 

While  we  English  teachers  recognize  this  in  theory,  the  only 
‘  new  ’  which  too  many  tolerate,  in  practice,  is  a  change  in 
minor  details,  as,  for  example,  in  the  disposition  of  time  tables, 
in  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  or  in  methods  of  government 
(individuals  give  place  to  councils,  councils  to  the  state) ;  prin¬ 
ciples,  if  we  have  any,  remain  unprogressive ;  we  do  not 
‘  mount  on  each  new  height  in  view  ’  and  see  the  subject  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  a  new  light,  in  broader,  truer  rela¬ 
tions.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rank  and  file  of  English  and 
American  teachers,  not  of  the  few  brilliant  leaders,  who,  in 
England  as  elsewhere,  point  the  way  to  new  truths  yet  to  be 
discovered,  to  the  new  schools,  the  new  methods  which  should 
result  from  the  discovery.  In  America,  the  rank  and  file  press 
on  after  their  leaders,  believing  in  them,  supporting  them  with. 
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their  enthusiasm  ;  in  England  the  leaders  are  regarded,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  as  professional  acrobats,  as  theorists — as  any¬ 
thing  but  practical  educationists  who  must  be  backed  up  and 
incited  to  further  discovery,  while  we  follow  as  closely  as  we 
can  in  their  rear,  prepared  to  make  our  thews  and  sinews  do 
the  work  indicated  by  their  great  minds. 

“  During  the  late  international  conference,  fifteen  separate 
congresses,  for  three  consecutive  days,  sat  discussing  matters 
of  primary  importance  to  teachers — among  them  rational 
psychology,  experimental  psychology,  and  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  I  attended  the  congress  on  the  last- 
mentioned  subject ;  the  hall  was  full  of  men  and  women,  most 
of  them  apparently  anxious  either  to  ask  questions,  to  give 
information,  to  open  up  new  schemes,  or  to  denounce  existing 
errors.  It  was  a  very  argumentative  audience,  whose  utterances 
were  not  characterized  by  those  saving  clauses  which  drain  all 
the  tone  from  the  original  statement ;  speakers  did  not  protect 
themselves  and  their  methods  undercover  of  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  to  which  they  belonged ;  but  expressions  of  the 
thought  of  sober  individuals,  the  result  of  years  of  intelligent 
labor  on  scientific  principles  in  the  educational  field,  mingled 
with  the  less  moderate  but  higher-aimed  aspiration  of  some 
younger  workers,  fell  on  one’s  ears  from  all  directions;  not 
only  the  speakers  on  the  platform,  but  the  less  conspicuous 
members  of  the  audience  could  make  inspiring  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  remarks,  for  all  seemed  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  with  the  principles  of 
educational  science,  and  no  one  was  heard  to  fall  back  on 
experience  alone,  or  so-called  “  common  sense  ”  (which  is  more 
frequently  common  nonsense),  as  opposed  or  superior  to  or  of 
more  practical  value  than  philosophic  theory.  Nor  did  these 
meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  disperse  without  any  practical  result.  The  society 
meets  at' intervals,  and  the  germs  of  new  ideas  sown  at  one 
meeting  have  time  to  develop  before  the  next,  when  a  further 
stage  toward  realization  may  be  entered  on.  Such  questions 
as  the  subjects  and  standard  of  proficiency  necessary  for  the 
degree  of  master  of  education,  the  necessity  of  different  grades 
of  training  colleges  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  the 
conditions  under  which  teachers’  certificates  should  be  granted, 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  employing  none  but  trained 
teachers,  the  amalgamation  or  separation  of  normal  and  train- 
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ing  schools,  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  leading  educationists,  presidents  of  univer¬ 
sities,  and  college  professors  from  the  States  and  Canada  were 
present,  many  of  whom  hpld  public  office  as  commissioners, 
inspectors,  and  examiners,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  real  work 
was  done,  and  that  practical  results  will  follow.  In  England  we 
do  not  expect  our  Teachers’  Guild  meetings  to  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  by  heads  of 
colleges  from  our  universities,  by  the  headmasters  of  our  public 
schools.  Is  it  not  considered  more  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  those  who  should  be  the  educational  leaders  of  the  masses 
to  confine  themselves  to  committees  and  headmasters’  meet¬ 
ings?  As  long  as  English  teachers  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
each  other,  either  because  they  are  suspicious  of  interference, 
or  that  they  prefer  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  their  own 
small  sphere,  or  that  they  object  to  mix  with  the  common  herd, 
on  the  g'round  that  there  are  ‘  teachers  and  teachers  ’ — those 
who  are  ladies  or  gentlemen  first,  and  teachers  afterward,  while 
others  are  teachers  first  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  only  by 
courtesy — not  having  yet  learned  ‘  Heaven’s  finer  etiquette, 
where"  Who  ?  ’’  and  “  Whence  ?  ”  may  not  be  asked  ’ ;  as  long 
as  there  is  not  genuine  co-operation,  genuine  respect  for  the 
vocation  of  the  teacher,  no  matter  what  the  accidents  of  sur¬ 
roundings  and  birth,  so  long  there  can  be  only  inharmonious 
progress,  tending  rather  to  deformity  than  to  the  perfection  of 
any  educational  system. 

“  The  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hall.  To  use  the  president’s  own  words, 
it  was  hoped  ‘  that  not  only  all  teachers,  anthropologists,  and 
physicians  interested  in  the  work,  but  parents  and  others  repre¬ 
senting  different  lines  of  study,  and  from  locations  widely 
separated,  may  here  meet,  stimulate,  and  encourage  each  other 
by  personal  acquaintance,  mutual  suggestion,  and  plans  for 
future  co-operation.’  Child-study  was  the  theme  proposed  for 
three  days’  conference ;  it  was  stated  that  societies  had  been 
formed  and  journals  started  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
and  as  the  result  a  new  body  of  literature  is  being  developed 
which  throws  much  light  upon  the  controllable  causes  whether 
of  excellence  or  defect,  and  contains  many  suggestions  on  the 
method  and  matter  of  teaching,  and  promises  to  show  how 
instruction  can  be  made  more  effective,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
the  true  beginnings  of  instruction  in  the  entire  group  of  psy- 
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chological  subjects.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  audience,  and  a  new  society  was  formed  for  child-study, 
with  Professor  Bryan  of  Indiana  University  as  secretary. 
‘  The  psychology  of  childhood  is  a  great  need,’  said  Dr.  Hall, 
on  another  occasion,  to  a  large  body  of  teachers,  ‘  and  it  must 
be  based  on  a  larger  foundation.  The  true  psychology  is  not 
in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  ;  it  will  have  to  cover  all  religion,, 
morality,  physical  life,  and  methods.  VVe  don’t  begin  to 
realize  how  divine  a  thing  a  child  is.'  .  .  ‘  We  have  gone 

back  in  the  past  to  other  nations,  and  learned  all  we  can  from 
them  ;  now  is  the  time  to  go  to  Nature  herself,  take  a  ‘  child 
and  place  him  in  your  midst,’  and  let  America  make  her  own 
psychology.’  One  longs  to  join  that  great  body  of  American 
explorers. 


"  To  sliun  delights  and  live  laborious  days, 

in  order  that  one  may  enter  with  them  into  that  great  educa¬ 
tional  future  which  seems  so  encouragingly  near. 

“  ‘  We  all  have  a  philosophy  of  some  kind,’  said  a  speaker  at 
a  meeting  of  Herbartians  ;  ‘we  are  all  Hegelians,  Herbartians, 
or  Froebelians.’  How,  I  asked  myself,  has  this  been  brought 
about?  How  has  this  great  mass  of  teachers  been  educated  to 
such  a  point  ?  How  many  English  teachers,  drawn  promiscu¬ 
ously  from  the  rank  and  file  of  endowed  schools,  high  schools, 
private  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  could  claim  to  have 
any  philosophy  of  teaching  at  all  ?  A  few  English  teachers- 
undoubtedly  do  read  psychological  and  philosophical  works 
and  books  on  educational  method  (sometimes  I  think  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  saying  they  have  read  them),  but  how  few  study 
them,  discuss  them,  apply  them,  and  experiment  for  them¬ 
selves.  (‘  Experiment !  at  the  expense  of  children,’  I  have 
heard  some  say ;  ‘  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  us  to 
be  experimented  on.’  Let  me  ask  such  to  consider  whether  it 
is  possible  for  any  to  teach  without  experimenting ;  we  have 
new  pupils,  new  books,  new  subjects,  new  conditions  to  deal 
with  ;  we  cannot  have  had  experience  with  regard  to  them, 
their  newness  precludes  it ;  consequently  we  do  and  must 
experiment ;  every  young  teacher,  whether  trained  or  untrained, 
experiments  in  every  detail ;  but  some  teachers  experiment 
‘  consciously,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  material  they  are  dealing 
with,  and  a  reason  sound  or  otherwise  for  their  methods,  while 
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others  experiment  unconsciously,  and  in  the  dark  as  to  means 
and  ends.)  I  have  heard  even  clever  people  own  to  having 
read  books  pregnant  with  educational  truths  and  suggestions, 
and  yet  to  having  gained  nothing  practical  from  reading 
them.  ‘  They  are  all  very  well,’  they  say,  ‘  very  true,  no 
doubt,  but  I  have  not  found  my  work  affected  in  the  least  by 
them.’  How  is  this?  Is  the  cause  in  intellect,  character,  or 
circumstance  ?  The  last  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Competitive 
examinations,  the  need  of  gaining  scholarships,  the  necessity  of 
following  certain  lines  marked  out  by  those  who  have  no  edu¬ 
cational  knowledge,  but  only  knowledge  of  classics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.,  in  which  they  are  called  to  examine — this  dis¬ 
courages  original  thinking  in  English  teachers,  who  are  ready 
to  cry  out  ‘  Ctii  bono  ?  ’  when  we  urge  their  studying  the 
science  of  education.  There  are  similar  adverse  influences  in 
America,  to  which  I  shall  allude  later. 

“  Then,  again,  have  not  our  national  exclusiveness  and  pride 
something  to  do  with  it  ?  Teachers  of  the  higher  social  class  do 
not  care  to  appear  too  anxious  to  gain  professional  knowledge, 
are  perhaps  inclined  in  the  holidays  to  try  to  forget  that  they 
are  teachers,  take  care  not  to  let  their  profession  ooze  out  in 
general  society,  have  a  lurking  fear  that  if  they  sit  with  other 
teachers  at  the  feet  of  some  great  Gamaliel  of  the  profession, 
their  ignorance  may  be  suspected,  or  they  m5y  become 
‘  shoppy  ’ ;  in  short,  they  respect  their  vocation  in  theory  only, 
and  consequently  so'ciety  is  inclined  to  give  to  teachers  the 
status  they  acknowledge  to  be  their  due.  In  America  this  is 
not  so.  While  there,  one  felt  that  to  be  a  teacher  was  to  have 
a  claim  on  the  respect  of  society ;  that  one  gained  in  social 
status  by  the  very  mention  of  the  fact.  ‘The  future  of  our 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  our  teachers;  we  cannot  over-estimate 
them  as  an  influential  body,’  said  one  who  was  not  himself  a 
teacher. 

“  But  to  return  to  the  problem  advanced  just  now:  ‘  How  is 
it  that  the  mass  of  American  teachers  are  thus  professionally 
educated?’  We  think  partly  through  the  many  means  of 
raising  themselves  open  to  the  profession  ;  many  such  means 
came  under  our  notice  during  our  short  visit,  and  there  must 
be  many  more  that  are  still  unknown  to  us. 

“  In  addition  to  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  other  like 
societies,  there  are  summer  schools  and  institutes  for  teachers. 
A  summer  school  was  being  held  in  Colonel  Parker’s  famous 
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normal  school  at  Englewood,  near  Chicago,  during  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Congress,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  two 
mornings  there.  Lectures  of  an  informal  nature  were  given 
by  the  colonel  himself,  members  of  his  staff,  and  others,  on 
methods  of  teaching  certain  subjects,  and  the  theory  of  the 
methods ;  occasionally  the  subject-matter  alone  engrossed  at¬ 
tention.  At  intervals  of  five  or  ten  ininutes  the  lecturer  ceased, 
and  members  of  the  audience  had  then  their  turn  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  (and  most  intelligent  were  the  questions  raised,  generally 
by  men,  experienced  schoolmasters,  who  had  come  to  learn 
more  of  their  art),  to  raise  objections,  or  to  ask  a  reason  for 
the  assertion  made  or  method  suggested,  or  to  state  his  or  her 
own  method  of  dealing  with  a  subject.  Some  teachers  were 
learning  and  practicing  blackboard  drawing  as  a  means  of 
expression,  while  others  were  free  to  look  at  specimen  books 
sent  by  publishers  for  their  inspection.  In  the  afternoon, 
teachers  were  at  liberty  to  amuse  themselves,  and  to  have  ‘  a 
good  time.’  Attendance  at  these  schools,  though  a  source  of 
great  profit  and  pleasure,  involves  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  They  have  to  give  up  time,  in  some  cases  to  travel 
for  days  and  nights  together,  and  to  incur  expenses,  which  are, 
however,  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  organizers. 

“  At  Harvard,  and  probably  at  other  universities,  summer 
courses  are  arranged  during  the  long  vacation.  Men  and 
women,  generally  teachers,  are  thus  able  to  go  through  short 
series  of  university  lectures  on  various  subjects  of  general 
interest.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  also  gives  access  to  college  libraries, 
apparatus,  and  laboratories.  Teachers  living  in  Cambridge  are 
admitted  free  of  charge  to  the  summer  courses  at  their  own 
university  of  Harvard. 

“  Besides  the  above  advantages,  the  numerous  educational 
journals  contain  many  articles  adapted  to  promote  better 
methods  of  teaching;  many  single  numbers  of  these  papers 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  we  found  them  full  of  suggestions  and 
new  ways  of  applying  old  principles. 

“  There  are  also  correspondence  classes  for  teachers,  with 
examinations  and  certificates  to  follow,  if  desired.  Prang’s 
system  of  manual  training,  so  widely  used  in  America,  is  taught 
by  correspondence  to  those  teachers  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  Mr.  Prang’s  headquarters. 

“  This  great  uplifting  of  teachers  in  America  has  come  from 
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the  teachers  themselves,  not  from  any  power  outside  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Indeed,  external  influences,  where  school  boards  are 
unenlightened,  must  be  paralyzing  to  the  most  courageous 
teachers,  and  in  the  States  there  is  a  superabundance  of  super¬ 
vision,  by  men  not  always  elected  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
suitability  for  the  office.  At  one  congress  a  young  teacher 
stood  up  and  said  quite  pathetically  to  the  lady  speaker  who 
by  her  inspiring  words  had  set  us  all  longing  to  be  better,  and 
to  work  better :  ‘  What  would  you  do  if  you  knew  you  were 
teaching  in  the  wrong  way  and  with  the  wrong  books,  and  yet 
you  had  to  do  so  because  the  school  board  compelled  it  ?  ’ 
‘Teachers  must  be  courageous,’  answered  the  speaker,  with  a 
fierce  crescendo  in  her  voice  ;  ‘  teachers  are  too  often  cowards.’ 
In  England,  secondary  teachers  have,  as  yet,  liberty;  we  have 
no  incubus  in  the  way  of  benighted  school  boards.  Has  our 
progress  been  proportionate  to  our  liberty?  We  are  progress¬ 
ing,  it  is  true,  but  the  most  optimistic  can  hardly  say  that  our 
advance  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  German,  American,  or  French 
educationists.  Other  nations  are  bestirring  themselves,  and 
responding  to  the  call  of  the  Prophets,  while  the  Prophets’ 
words  are,  for  the  greater  part,  unheard  or  unintelligible  to  us 
as  a  nation,  while  by  many  they  are  regarded  as  historic  curi¬ 
osities.  Mr.  Joseph  Payne’s  lectures  on  the  science  and  art 
of  education,  delivered  so  powerfully  and  so  persuasively  in 
London  twenty  years  ago,  would  be  still  well  in  advance  of 
the  times  if  addressed  to  an  ordinary  English  audience  to-day. 
Let  us,  too,  bestir  ourselves,  for 

“  Merely  thyself,  O  man,  thou  canst  not  long  abide. 

But  must  for  less  or  greater  presently  decide ; 

let  US  shake  off  prejudice,  false  pride,  ignorance,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  which  prevents  us  elementary,  secondary,  or  uni¬ 
versity  teachers,  men  or  women,  old  or  young,  from  clasping 
the  hands  of  our  brethren  and  pushing  ‘  forward  out  of  dark¬ 
ness,  forward  into  light.’  We  too  have  our  great  English 
leaders,  whose  names  it  would  be  inv'idious  to  mention — let  us 
see  if  they  too  will  not  meet  us  in  summer  schools  (of  which 
we  have  the  germ  in  our  valuable  and  delightful  university 
summer  meetings  and  in  the  congresses  of  the  Teachers’ 
Guild),  let  us  invite  foreign  lecturers,  let  us  help  each  other, 
and  above  all,  let  us  look  to  ourselves  who  are  ‘  teachers  of 
Israel  ’  and  yet  ‘  know  not  these  things.’  ” 
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DISCUSSIONS 

COLLEGE  WOMEN  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

There  lies  before  me  a  delightfully  lucid  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  athletics  and  gymnastics  to  young  women  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  only  six  pages,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  in  Wellesley  College.  It 
bears  six  comparative  tables  showing  the  actual  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  changes  in  the  mean  physical  growth  of  three  groups  of 
students  for  the  five  months  from  November,  1892,  to  May, 
1893.  One  of  the  groups  consisted  of  forty-three  members  of 
the  class  crews,  who  had  five  months’  training  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  and,  in  addition,  one  month  upon  the  lake.  The  second 
group  was  made  up  of  twenty  students  who  took  five  months 
of  required  Swedish  gymnastics  in  the  gymnasium.  The  third 
group  comprised  twenty  students  who  received  no  physical 
training  within  this  period. 

At  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  measurements 
were  taken  upon  six  important  elements  of  growth.  The 
results  are  graphically  displayed  by  lines  drawn  to  scale. 
Translated  into  figures  these  results  are  as  follows: 


GIRTH  OF  CHEST 

I 

II 

III 

{Class  Crnvs.) 

(Swedish  GyniHOStics.') 

(No  Training.) 

November,  1892, 

.  32  in. 

32.3  in. 

32  in. 

May,  1893, 

33-4  “ 

33-4  “ 

32  “ 

Gain, 

1.4  " 

1. 1  “ 

•• 

CAPACITY  OF 

LUNGS 

November,  1892, 

.  160  cu.  in. 

167.5  CU.  in. 

160.5  cu.  in. 

May,  1893, 

180  “ 

181.5  " 

*58.5  “ 

Gain, 

20  “ 

14 

Loss, 

2  “ 

STRENGTH  OF 

CHEST 

November,  1892, 

.  70.52  lbs. 

68.32  lbs. 

70.52  lbs. 

May,  1893, 

80.45  “ 

73-83  “ 

65.56  " 

Gain, 

9-93  “ 

5-51  “ 

Loss, 

. 

4.96  “ 
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STRENGTH  OF 

BACK 

I 

n 

III 

CC/ass  Crtws.) 

(Swtei/isA  Gymnattia.') 

(Wtf  Training.') 

November,  189a, 

.  .  150.97  lbs. 

150.07  lbs. 

143.26  lbs. 

May,  1893, 

.  170.81  “ 

170.81  “ 

126.73  “ 

Gain,  .  . 

19.84  •• 

19.84  " 

Loss, 

. 

16.53  •• 

DEPTH  OF  CHEST 

I 

II 

III 

November,  189a, 

.  .  7.20  in. 

7.30  in. 

7.30  in. 

May,  1893, 

.  7.60  “ 

7.60  “ 

7.20  “ 

Gain,  . 

.  .  .40  “ 

.30  “ 

Loss,  .  .  . 

. 

.10  •* 

BREADTH  OF  SHOULDERS 

I 

II 

III 

November,  189a, 

.  .  14.9  in. 

15  in. 

15.4  in. 

May,  1893, 

15-6  “ 

15.7  “ 

15.4  “ 

Gain, 

.7  “ 

.7  “ 

From  these  statistics,  but  more  clearly  by  far  from  the 
graphic  representation  of  the  same  facts,  it  is  seen  that  the 
students  who  took  gymnastics  and  boating  made  a  decided 
gain  in  physical  vigor  through  the  winter,  while  their  fellow- 
students  who  had  no  physical  training  not  only  made  no  gain 
in  any  of  these  six  points,  but  actually  lost  power  in  respect 
to  four  of  them.  .When  these  results  are  reduced  to  percent-  J 

ages,  it  appears  that  the  first  group  (which  was  on  the  whole 
the  weakest  of  the  three  at  the  start)  gained  about  nine  per 
cent,  in  physical  power,  and  the  gymnasium  students  about 
seven  per  cent.,  while  the  students  with  no  training  lost  about 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  difference  of  two  per  cent, 
between  the  gain  by  the  first  two  groups  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  month  of  boating  that  the  first  group  added  to  the 
gymnastic  training  enjoyed  by  both  these  groups. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is,  so  far  as  one 
may  safely  generalize  from  so  small  a  number  of  instances  as 
eighty-three,  and  so  short  a  period  as  the  six  months  of  a  New 
England  cold  season,  that  studious  habits  without  physical 
training  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical  power,  that  gym¬ 
nastics  not  only  preserves  this  power  but  increases  it,  and  that 
when  to  gymnastics  something  of  athletics  is  added,  the  gain 
in  physical  strength  is  appreciably  greater. 

All  who  find  interest  in  the  problems  involved  in  the  higher 
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education  of  young  women  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Miss 
Hill  and  Miss  Wood  of  the  Wellesley  gymnasium  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  interesting  tables. 

Ray  Greene  Ruling 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  GREEK  TEACHING 

Though  the  natural  method  is  often  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  beginners  in  Latin,  it  has  seldom,  I  think,  been  used  by 
teachers  of  Greek.  A  year’s  experiment  with  Freshman  and 
with  Sophomore  college  classes  convinced  me,  however,  that 
the  plan  has  great  practical  advantages,  even  with  college 
classes.  It  is  especially  feasible,  however,  for  classes  of 
beginners,  since  in  these  there  is  little  of  the  collateral  work — 
literary,  historical  or  philological — which  properly  consumes 
all  the  time  left  free  from  text-study  in  college  classes. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  use  of  the  natural  method  in 
Greek  treats  conversation  as  means,  not  as  end,  and  implies 
no  presumptuous  attempt  to  teach  pupils  to  “  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage.”  Reading  and  writing  and  speaking  are  quite  different 
arts,  yet  they  affect  each  other — or,  in  physiological  terms,  ear 
and  vocal  muscles  may  advantageously  be  trained  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  eye.  In  effect,  I  believe  that  so  much  Greek  con¬ 
versation  as  involves  the  ability  to  understand  simple  ques¬ 
tions,  to  frame  short  answers  in  an  idiomatic  order,  and  to  use 
the  common  particles,  may  give  important  assistance  toward 
easy  reading  and  toward  a  general  mastery  of  the  language. 
The  account,  which  follows,  of  an  actual  attempt  to  train  a 
class  in  this  mild  sort  of  Greek  conversation  will  suggest  the 
obvious  comment  that  the  plan  is  not  likely  to  be  successful 
in  a  class  so  large  that  no  student  has  a  chance  to  speak  more 
than  a  sentence  or  two  a  week ;  that,  indeed,  it  is  best  adapted 
to  classes  'of  six  or  eight.  It  has  been  used,  however,  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  students  at  a  time. 

The  instructor  begins  in  true  object-method  style,  by  naming 
two  or  three  prominent  features  of  the  room  :  the  first  lesson 
may  include  such  words  as  ^vpa,  ^vpi?,  e6pa,  and  TrtvaS 
(blackboard).  The  names  for  the  commoner  parts  of  speech 
and  for  the  more  frequent  grammatical  terms  are  next  taught. 
The  names  of  the  oblique  cases  {ysvmrf,  Sotixp,  atTtariHff, 
xXpTtHp)  are  used  in  first  declension  practice ;  in  the  same  way, 
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ovofia  (noun),  pi]^la  (verb),  and  uXiffi?  (declension),  are  models 
of  third  declension  nouns,  and  the  names  of  the  numbers — 
o  iviHO?,  6  dvTiHo?,  6  TiXn^vvTiHo? — may  serve  a  similar  use. 
After  this  plan,  the  Greek  names  of  all  grammatical  terms  may 
be  learned  by  being  used  as  paradigms.  The  teacher,  of 
course,  asks  his  questions  in  Greek,  whether  he  inquires  the 
name  of  some  familiar  object,  to  which  he  points  (r/  61} 
rovro  aari  ,•),  or  asks  for  case,  or  number,  or  gender  of  a 
word  {ri  apa  if  nraiffi? — o  api^poi — rd  yiyo?  rovrov  rov 
ovoparo?  ^).  From  the  first,  also,  answers  are  required  in 
Greek,  and  to  that  end  the  simple  verb  forms  are  taught  at 
once.  The  earliest  reading  of  connected  Greek  sentences 
brings  the  opportunity  for  conversation  of  a  slightly  more 
interesting  nature.  Training  in  the  use  of  accents  and  of 
particles  is  possible  in  this  connection.  One  may  refuse  to 
recognize  any  sentence  without  its  introductory  nat  or  yap^ 
apa,  dif,  ovv.  Such  verbs  as  psra/SdXXco  (translate)  and 
dyayiyvcoffHO)  (read)  are  in  constant  use,  and  students  soon 
learn  their  meaning.  JiareXio)  (go  on )  is  followed,  of  course, 
by  the  participle,  and  is  a  starting  point,  later,  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  construction.  Some  such  stock  expressions  are 
readily  learned  by  the  class;  it  is  interesting,  for  example,  to 
observe  the  speed  with  which  they  acquire  an  idiomatic  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  words  “  ovh  opSaa?  paySayoj.” 

The  best  test  of  a  method  is,  of  course,  the  practical  one, 
and  I  support  my  own  opinion,  therefore,  by  quoting  the 
experience  of  a  teacher — Miss  Grace  Weston — who  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plan,  for  the  second  year,  with  beginning  Greek 
classes  in  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  High  School.  Of  her  last 
year’s  work  she  writes  me:  “The  class  enjoyed  making 
up  sentences.  .  .  The  method  served  the  double  purpose  of 
getting  the  pupils  interested  in  the  Anabasis  and  of  giving 
them  practice  in  using  complex  Greek  sentences.  The  day 
after  I  gave  them  the  words  for  good-morning  {naX*  rtpip(x) 
and  for  Miss  {uvpia),  in  modern  Greek,  they  surprised  me  by 
greeting  me  with  them,  as  I  entered  the  room.” 

It  should  be  added  that  the  details  of  the  plan  must  be 
worked  out  by  each  teacher  for  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any 
book.  At  the  same  time  Blaikie’s  Colloqnia  Grceca  will  be 
found  very  suggestive,  though  far  too  elaborate  for  use  in 
beginners’  classes. 

Mary  Whiton  Calkin.s 

Weli-esi.ey  College 
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Institutes  of  Education — By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinbui'gh,  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  272.  Price  $1.00. 

As  the  first  incumbent  of  the  first  pedagogical  chair  to  be 
established  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Professor  Laurie 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  largely  that  of  a  pioneer. 
His  effort.s,  as  indicated  by  his  published  addresses,  have  been 
largely  devoted  to  arousing  the  interest  and  compelling  the 
respect  of  university  men,  who  are,  it  appears,  no  le.ss  apathetic 
toward  the  scientific  study  of  education  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  America,  In  both  countries  he  has  achieved  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  To  American  students  of  education  at  least,  the 
example  of  a  university  chair  of  pedagogics,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  its  incumbent  to  the  literature  of  education,  have  been 
alike  stimulating.  Professor  Laurie  has  through  his  works  on 
education  become  known  to  American  teachers  as  a  writer  of 
rare  virility  and  power.  The  Institutes  of  Education,  the  last 
of  his  published  works,  is  the  most  profound  and  most  sugges¬ 
tive  of  them  all.  In  it  the  crisp  and  vigorous  qualities  of  the 
author’s  style  reach  their  highest  point.  The  theme  itself  is 
also  important  and  timely. 

Into  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages  there 
is  compressed  matter  which  might  easily  fill  a  book  twice  the 
size.  It  is  the  cream  of  the  author’s  university  course  on 
education.  It  seems  as  if  many  of  his  words  have  been 
written  and  said  so  many  times  that  the  final  perfect  form  has 
been  evolved ;  the  art  of  putting  things  often  touches  the 
high  water  mark  of  aphoristic  terseness.  Everything  in  the 
book  has  been  given  as  lectures  to  university  men.  Some  of 
these  lectures  are  given  in  full  ;  others  are  condensed  or  repre¬ 
sented  by  excerpts ;  still  others  merely  outlined.  As  a  result 
we  have  “more  than  a  handbook  and  less  than  a  treatise.”  To 
one  who  expects  in  the  chapters  the  same  ad  tinguem  quality 
that  is  found  in  the  sentences,  the  book  will  seem  scrappy  and 
uneven,  and  on  this  ground  it  has  been  criticised  by  an  Ameri- 
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can  reviewer.  But  in  a  work  designed  chiefly  to  stimulate  and 
to  suggest,  this  is  a  good  fault.  The  author  has  evidently 
contracted  with  himself  “  not  to  weight  the  text  too  much.” 
Infinite  self-control  is  apparent  throughout. 

In  spite  of  his  rather  forbidding  use  of  the  term  “  rational 
psychology”  on  the  title  page,  and  his  frank  disclaimer  of  the 
psycho-physical  view-point.  Professor  Laurie’s  use  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  ethics  is  sound  and  helpful.  In  the  former  he 
blends  the  Scotch  with  the  German  standpoint ;  in  the  latter, 
the  English  with  the  Greek.  The  result  is  peculiarly  happy ; 
for  he  has  wrought  all  of  these  elements  into  not  merely  a 
“  total,”  to  use  his  own  term,  but  into  a  “  whole.”  As  com¬ 
pared  with  Rosenkranz,  Herbart,  and  Bain,  his  psychology  is 
decidedly  more  modern,  and  his  ethics  more  catholic. 

The  changes  one  could  most  desire  are  a  judicious  infusion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  new  psychology  and  a  recognition  of  some 
features  of  the  newer  pedagogical  movement  in  Germany  and 
America.  The  Herbartians  will,  however,  find  many  things 
in  this  book  that  savor  of  the  spirit  of  their  author.  There  is 
the  same  insistence  on  the  “  ethical  life  ”  as  the  sum  of  the 
whole  pedagogic  matter ;  “  steps  of  instruction  ”  are  here 
involved,  but  they  are  not  “  formal  steps  ”  ;  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
centration,  apperception,  and  the  like,  is  here  also,  although 
the  terms  do  not  appear.  To  readers  of  German  pedagogy 
the  use  of  a  semi-barbarous  lingo,  like  the  defective  verb 
“  attuit  ”  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  tendency  to  lapse  into 
metaphysics  here  and  there,  will  also  have  a  familiar  sound. 
But  the  author’s  self-restraint  even  here  must  be  admitted  to 
have  the  upper  hand.  Metaphysical  “  impertinences  ”  are 
relegated  to  footnotes  and  appendices,  and  there  duly  labeled, 
so  that  they  “  may  be  omitted  by  the  student  of  education.” 

In  the  author’s  view  the  object  of  the  study  of  education  as 
a  science  and  as  an  art  is  simply  “  to  bring  the  end,  process, 
and  materials  early  into  clear  consciousness,”  to  the  end  that 
the  naturally  good  teacher  may  become  better  and  that  “  all 
other  teachers  (the  vast  majority)  ”  may  be  brought  up  to  a 
fair  average,  and  that  both  “  may  have  faith  in  their  daily 
work.”  This,  for  Professor  Laurie,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  has  been  the  burden  of  his  addresses  for  eleven 
years.  That  this  truth,  being  so  self-evident,  has  escaped 
notice,  is  to  him  all  the  more  ground  for  reiterating  it. 

The  two  main  points  of  the  author’s  doctrine  have  already 
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been  adverted  to  ;  they  concern  the  end  of  education  and  its 
keynote.  “  Man  as  man,  man  for  the  sake  of  man,  not  for  his 
skill  in  doing  this  or  that ;  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end  in 
himself  this  is  the  “  telos  "  of  education  ;  “  by  education  we 
mean  the  training  of  the  man  with  a  view  to  make  him  all  that 
he  can  become  here  the  author  is  an  idealist ;  “  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  sole  effective  test  of  all  knowledge  is.  Can  the  pupil 
use  it  ?  ”  :  here  speaks  a  true  Briton  ;  yet  both  are  harmonized. 

But  the  principle  of  education  which  dominates  all,  “  the 
master  conception  in  the  education  of  the  human  being,”  is 
this:  “  7'he  education  of  mind  as  reason  is  the  training  and 
discipline  of  will  as  a  power.”  It  is  Will  (always  spelled  with 
a  capital)  that  distinguishes  the  “  man  mind  from  the  animal 
mind,”  and  gives  the  keynote  to  education.  “  ‘  Evoke  the  Will 
of  the  pupil  ’  is  a  principle  lying  at  the  root  of  all  true  discip¬ 
line  of  the  mind  of  man.”  The  term,  “  Will,”  it  may  be  added, 
is  elsewhere  admitted  by  Professor  Laurie  to  be  synonymous 
with  “  spontaneity,”  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  desires  to 
use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  broad  as  to  include — and  displace — 
the  current  term  “  self-activity  ”  ;  a  fruitful  suggestion. 

After  the  development  of  these  three  points  the  remainder 
of  the  book  is  chiefly  consumed  in  reaching,  by  an  admirable 
exposition,  a  summarized  statement  of  the  principles  of 
methodology,  in  nineteen  propositions  and  their  corollaries — 
the  gist  of  the  art  of  education — and  in  sketching  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles  in  the  processes  of  instruction  and 
training.  In  this  discussion,  and  throughout  the  book,  a  just 
balance  between  generalizations  and  facts  is  maintained.  The 
former  usually  are  terse  and  clear,  and  both  are  stated  with 
engaging  freshness  and  originality. 

The  function  of  such  a  book  at  the  present  time  is  impor-* 
tant  and  unique.  Not  only  does  its  appearance  impose  a 
responsibility  upon  all  teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  keep  up 
with  the  literature  of  their  profession — for  Laurie’s  Institutes 
ranks  with  the  three  best  books  of  the  year — but  this  book 
should  also  aid  in  giving  pedagogical  studies  a  more  reputable 
place  in  the  estimation  of  our  college  men  and  women.  The 
books  in  English  on  the  institutes  of  education  have  hitherto 
been  few,  and,  to  those  who  have  not  already  “  met  with 
a  change,”  forbidding.  As  a  result,  in  part,  of  this  fact,  the 
study  of  education  has  languished  where  it  should  have  been 
held  in  high  honor.  But  this  book,  as  compared  with  other 
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kindred  works,  has  qualities  that  will  especially  commend  it 
to  university  men.  In  it  there  is  no  trace  of  pedantic  petti¬ 
fogging.  It  is  at  once  an  argument  against  that  empirical 
study  of  method  that  binds  and  mechanizes,  and  a  proof  that 
educational  writing  can  be  profound  without  being  heavy, 
lucid  and  .logical  without  being  tediously  prolix.  It  is  such 
a  book  as  IVIr.  James  might  write,  were  his  forte  education 
instead  of  psychology,  and  were  he  to  eschew  polemic,  quota¬ 
tion,  and  discursiveness;  or  such  as  Edward  Thring  might 
have  given  us  had  he  chosen  to  write  upon  the  science  instead 
of  the  art  of  education — so  vigorous  and  so  human  is  the  tone 
of  the  book  throughout.  In  a  word,  the  histitutes  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  just  what  one  might  have  expected  from  a  dogmatic 
Scotchman,  earnest,  scholarly,  sure  of  his  ground,  a  trifle 
whimsical  at  times,  but  intense  and  inspiring  always.  Best  of 
all,  we  feel  that  back  of  the  book  there  is  a  man — one  whom 
we  are  bound  to  respect  and  would  fain  know  better. 


Teachers  College, 

New  York 


Walter  L.  Hervey 


Deutsche  Erziehung — von  Dr.  F.  Schultze,  Professor  der  Philosophic  und 
Padagogik  an  der  technischen  Hochschule  zu  Dresden.  Leipzig  :  Ernst  GUnthers 
Verlag,  1893.  Price  5  marks. 

This  brief  but  comprehensive  book  is  noteworthy,  not  only 
for  its  own  intrinsic  value,  which  is  great,  but  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  The  German  professor  is  coming  down  among  the 
crowd,  and  is  delivering  his  message  to  them  in  a  language 
which  they  can  appreciate.  Schultze  writes  with  vigor,  and 
with  forceful  clearness.  He  puts  the  whole  of  his  Padagogik 
into  three  hundred  pages,  almost  as  close  packing  as  the  little 
Padagogik  written  by  Rein  for  the  Goschen  Bibliothek  three 
years  ago;  he  writes  for  the  public,  “for  fathers  and  mothers” 
(s.  5),  and  tells  his  colleagues  the  teachers,  to  take  the  second 
place. 

And  what  is  the  text  and  the  contents  of  this  popular  ser¬ 
mon  to  the  grave  German  parent?  The  text  is  “ Erziehender 
Unterricht,"  and  the  sermon  is  Herbart’s  pedagogy,  revised  in 
the  light  of  Darwin  and  modern  science.  This  is  the  more 
noteworthy,  because,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  in  Jena,  the  writer 
has  not  previously  been  known  as  a  Herbartian  at  all,  and  this 
work  has  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  followers  of  Ziller 
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and  Stoy.  It  confirms  them  in  their  conviction  that  Her- 
barl’s  main  positions  are  becoming  the  common  property  of 
thinking  teachers  throughout  Germany. 

"Mann  kann  und  wird  im  einzelnen  vielfach  vot.  Herbart 
abweichen  aber  die  grossen  Grundlinien,  die  er  gezogen,  wer- 
den  unerschutterlich  bleiben,  denn  es  sind  die  naturgemass  im 
Stoffe  der  Erziehung  selbst  liegenden,  welche  Herbart  nicht 
kiinstlich  und  willkurlich  vorzeichnete,  sondern  nur  entdeckte, 
sovvie  der  Naturforscher  den  inneren  Bau  eines  Organismus 
nicht  macht,  sondern  nur  dailegt.  Auf  Hcrbarts  und  unter 
seinen  Schiilern  besonders  auf  Ziller’s  Schultern  stehen  auch 
wir  hier  in  unserem  Darlegungen  jedoch.  .  .  ” 

One  expects  therefore  to  find  the  distinctive  Herbartian  doc¬ 
trines — the  unity  of  ethical  aim,  the  historic  stages  of  culture, 
concentration,  and  the  formal  steps  of  class  instruction  ;  all  find 
their  place,  although  none  of  them,  except  the  last,  fail  in 
some  distinctive  quality  of  treatment  which  separates  Schultze 
from  other  Herbartian  writers.  This  quality  may  be  described 
in  a  word  as  being  modern. 

For  the  first  time — so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — we  have 
here  a  Herbartian  who  is  ready  to  surrender  Herbart ’s  affection 
for  the  Greek  of  Homer  as  diet  for  boys  of  ten ;  and  his  sub¬ 
stitute  ought  to  flatter  my  readers,  for  he  displaces  Greek  with 
English.  Schultze  is  first  of  all  a  patriot,  as  the  title  of  his. 
book  shows;  but  after  that  he  is  a  modern  cosmopolitan  who 
lives  in  the  world  about  him,  and  studies  Greece  and  Rome 
not  as  the  staple  of  his  intellectual  life,  but  as  origins.  I  can¬ 
not  in  the  few  sentences  of  this  critique  give  the  author’s 
Lehrplan  in  full,  but  I  cordially  recommend  it  to  students  who 
are  thinking  earnestly  upon  the  problem  of  the  curriculum. 

Schultze  is  modern  in  many  other  respects.  He  has  much 
to  say,  for  instance,  as  to  the  position  and  the  education  of 
women.  What  he  says  will  not  satisfy  his  American  readers, 
but  it  wi)l  alarm  many  German  ones;  he  detests  smoking  and 
distrusts  beer,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  warn  parents  and 
teachers  against  such  luxuries  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
children.  He  speaks  out  stoutly  against  overpressure  in  Gym- 
nasien  and  Realschulen  and  brings  both  his  physiology  and  his 
pedagogy  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  schoolboy.  He  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  immense  benefits  of  football  as  compared  with  the 
Turnhalle  and  declares  frankly  that  our  English  boys  have  the 
best  of  it. 
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The  noteworthy  feature  of  this  book  is  that,  while  the 
ideas  are  so  liberal  and  broad,  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
education,  and  welcoming  all  new  reforms,  they  are  not  merely 
enforced  in  vigorous  speech,  but  are  supported  by  genuine 
thought,  by  pedagogic  and  scientific  observation,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  superficial  arguments  which  we  generally  find 
on  the  lips  of  educational  agitators.  Let  the  reader  take  as 
an  example  the  chapter,  the  tenth,  on  the  training  of  the  char¬ 
acter;  on  no  subject  has  more  been  written  by  well-meaning 
and  experienced  persons  who  love  children  and  desire  their 
good,  but  what  percentage  of  such  writing  can  be  called  effec¬ 
tive?  Schultze  knows  where  he  stands,  and  combines  theory 
with  practice  at  every  point. 

This  book  is  worth  translating,  or  rather,  it  cannot,  fortu¬ 
nately,  be  translated  verbally,  for  it  is  too  pointedly  addressed 
to  the  local  German  audience.  What  it  needs,  and  I  trust  will 
get,  is  a  good  reproduction  by  an  American  or  English  teacher 
who  understands  and  loves  his  own  people  as  well  as  Schultze 
loves  the  Fatherland — a  teacher  who  will  respect  his  fellow- 
teachers  too  much  to  offer  them  a  mere  verbal  copy  of  the 
German  original.  A  popular  English  Padagogik,  based  on 
Schultze,  would  be  a  boon,  and  would  tend  to  reconcile  many 
of  the  "moderns”  to  those  difficult  parts  of  the  Herbartian 
creed,  which  have  in  some  quarters,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  met  with  a  cold  welcome.  The  more  our  English-speaking 
teachers  become  acquainted  with  Herbart,  treating  him  as 
Schultze  does  with  the  indepe.idence  of  scientific  investigation 
and  of  modern  syrripathies,  the  more  shall  we  discern  his 
greatness  as  our  one  philosopher  of  education. 

J.  J.  Findlay 

Rugby,  England 


Outlines  of  Pedagogics — By  Professor  W.  Rein,  Director  of  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary  at  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  C.  C.  and  Ida  J.  Van 
Liew.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1893,  pp.  x,  199.  Price  $1.00. 

The  German  original  of  this  book  was  noticed  in  the  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  Review  for  April,  1891 '  and  a  very  favorable  judg¬ 
ment  passed  upon  it.  In  its  English  dress  it  is  heartily  wel¬ 
come.  The  translation  is  remarkably  good,  the  difficult  subject 
of  technical  educational  terms  being  handled  with  especial 
skill.  Mr.  Van  Liew  has  also  done  wisely  in  including  in  his 
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version  the  portions  of  the  first  edition  of  the  original  that 
were  omitted,  largely  from  considerations  of  space,  in  Dr. 
Rein’s  own  revised  edition. 

The  translator’s  notes  are  also  helpful.  He  is  particularly 
happy  in  his  discussions,  from  the  English  and  American  point 
of  view,  of  concentration  and  co-ordination  (pp.  Ii6,  135), 
and  of  the  formal  steps  of  instruction  (pp.  146,  157).  These 
notes  will  help  the  American  teacher  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  essential  points  in  the  Herbartian  practice. 

The  appended  bibliography  is  useful,  though  most  of  the 
German  works  named  are  not  accessible  in  this  country.  The 
American  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Herbartianism 
make  a  very  respectable  showing. 

Equipped  with  this  book  and  Dr.  De  Garmo’s  translation  of 
Lange’s  Apperception,  the  American  teacher  can  begin  the 
study  of  education  scientifically  and  to  some  purpose.  Rein’s 
book  might,  perhaps,  be  read  first  and  then  Lange’s. 

The  fact  that  the  plates  were  cast  in  Great  Britain  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  the  errors  in  this  edition.  There  is  an  annoy¬ 
ing  misprint  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  German  verses  from  Riick- 
ert  quoted  opposite  the  title  page,  a  broken  plate  on  p.  31,  and 
a  few  mistakes  in  proper  names.  Mr.  J.  T.  Prince  appears  as 
J.  P.  Prince  on  p.  199. 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  this  book  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  edition  under  notice  is  the  authorized  one,  being 
brought  out  in  this  country  by  arrangement  with  the  English 
publishers.  This  warning  is  necessary,  as  a  firm  of  guerilla 
publishers,  whose  high  notions  of  morality  in  education  do  not 
appear  to  find  application  in  the  field  of  business,  are  advertis¬ 
ing  a  reprint  which  is  both  mutilated  and  pirated,  though 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our  copyright  law  they 
cannot  be  prosecuted. 

N.  M.  B. 


Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Eng^lish  Composition  (Advanced  Course)— By 
George  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in 
Columbia  College.  Boston;  Willard  Small,  1893.  Price  $1.00. 

Planning  his  book  on  the  principle  of  “a  modicum  of  theory 
and  a  maximum  of  practice,”  Professor  Carpenter  renounces  at 
the  outset  all  ambition  to  produce  a  treatise  for  students  of 
rhetorical  science,  and  distinctly  professes  to  contemplate  a 
public  of  college  freshmen.  To  such  pupils  he  offers  nothing 
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to  commit  to  memory,  but  much  to  observe  and  do.  Sugges¬ 
tion  and  guidance  he  furnishes  in  language  of  winning  sim¬ 
plicity  and  of  almost  extreme  brevity.  His  book  is  very  small, 
and  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  space  is  taken  up  by  his 
quoted  passages.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  anyone  ever 
found  the  old  rhetoric  tedious,  he  cannot  possibly  reproach 
with  this  fault  Professor  Carpenter’s  work,  which,  instead  of 
being  an  exposition  of  rhetorical  art,  is  really  an  orderly 
assemblage  of  interesting  passages,  accompanied  with  a  clear 
rhetorical  commentary. 

By  his  very  title  Professor  Carpenter  announces  that  he  pur¬ 
poses  to  offer  help  toward  a  method  of  teaching  his  subject. 
His  own  pedagogic  practice  reflects  itself  in  his  book.  Writ¬ 
ten  to  aid  its  author  in  his  daily  work,  it  is  really  an  image  of 
a  good  teacher’s  teaching;  for  he  allows  the  fact  to  be  dis¬ 
cernible  throughout  his  pages  that  nothing  but  a  desire  to 
make  his  own  teaching  effective  was  the  motive  that  led  him 
to  print.  The  chariest  critic  of  text-books  in  general,  the 
most  hardened  unbeliever  in  the  value  of  text-books  of 
rhetoric  in  particular,  must  perforce  yield  to  curiosity  when  he 
becomes  aware  that  the  book  he  may  be  looking  into  is  a  sort 
of  professional  photograph,  and  pictures  the  activity  of  a  class 
room. 

It  is  as  little  likely  to  be  possible  for  one  teacher  to  adopt 
another’s  method  for  his  own  as  it  is  for  one  person  to  adopt 
as  his  own  another’s  portrait.  But  everyone  likes  to  visit 
schools;  and  sometimes  the  result  of  a  visit  is  fresh  power  to 
overcome  stagnation,  fresh  courage  to  cast  off  the  crust  of  old 
and  dead  usages.  To  read  Professor  Carpenter’s  book  is  to 
visit  his  class  and  to  see  him  as  a  teacher  inducing  youth  to 
think  intelligently  about  their  expression,  while  they  practice 
just  enough  criticism  of  their  own  and  of  quoted  English  to 
attain  full  perception  of  the  reasons  why  they  should  do  one 
thing  and  not  do  other  things. 

For  still  another  quality  Professor  Carpenter’s  Exercises 
wins  the  regard  of  the  critical  English  teacher;  it  is  through¬ 
out  urbane  in  tone.  He  who  censures  the  disagreeable  errors 
in  the  speech  of  his  less  educated  contemporaries  has  usually 
deemed  it  his  privilege  to  be,  himself,  in  his  very  act  of  censor¬ 
ship,  extremely  disagreeable.  Of  this  rhetorical  acrimony 
there  appears  in  the  Exercises  not  a  trace.  If  you  open  the 
book,  you  are  sure  to  be  as  well  treated  in  its  pages  as  you 
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would  be  in  the  writer’s  study.  This  innovation  in  rhetoric¬ 
making  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  good  teacher  knows 
how  to  be  impressive  without  being  contemptuous ;  and  the 
good  Rhetoric  will  recommend  excellence  of  expression  as  an 
accomplishment  quite  compatible  with  amiability  of  manner. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  teacher  or  the  book  that  undertakes 
to  correct  errors  should  find  perpetual  occasion  to  utter  warn¬ 
ings  against  transgression ;  that  is,  the  formula  “don't"  becomes 
almost  the  note  of  the  teaching.  Hence  many  students  bring 
from  this  study  the  impression  that  it  deals  chiefly  in  nega¬ 
tions  and  can  render  but  little  positive  help  in  the  work  of 
composition.  To  a  certain  ‘extent  this  reproach  against  rhe¬ 
torical  study  is  just.  Everybody  has  his  habits  of  speech,  and 
improvement  of  these  habits  must  consist  largely  in  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  faults.  But  composition  has  also  its  positive  side,  for 
it  is  an  art  of  construction  according  to  principles;  and  he  who 
composes  engages  in  a  most  interesting  kind  of  activity, 
wherein  the  very  process  itself  will  be  a  pleasure  if  only  the 
right  mental  attitudes  be  first  established.  Professor  Carpen¬ 
ter  perceives  the  necessity  of  securing  this  favorable  attitude. 
He  minimizes  the  don't  and  emphasizes  the  do.  He  shows 
wherein  this  passage  or  that  is  sound  or  unsound ;  and  it  is  the 
exemplary  passages  that  fill  the  bulk  of  his  pages  of  citations. 
He  knows  that  to  make  a  paragraph  strong  it  will  not  suffice 
to  eradicate  from  it  sporadic  feebleness.  Clearness,  force,  and 
elegance  are  actual  qualities,  to  be  attained  only  by  diligent 
effort.  Recognition  of  this  truth  pervades  Professor  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  chapters,  and  gives  to  the  book  a  large  measure  of  its 
distinction. 

Samuel  Thurber 

Girls  High  School, 

Boston 

Number  Work  in  Nature-Study,  Part  I — By  W.  S.  Jackman,  Teacher  of 

National  Science  in  the  Cook  Co.  Normal  School.  Chicago  :  Published  by  the 

Author,  i8()3,  pp.  230.  Price  $1.00. 

Few  teachers  are  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  Professor  Jackman  attempts  to  solve  in  this  book, 
and  most  of  those  who  are  aware  of  its  existence  and  have 
labored  on  it  seriously,  have  given  up  its  solution  in  despair. 
The  work  is  therefore  a  bold  surprise. 

On  the  whole  there  are  two  kinds  of  studies  in  our  common 
schools,  namely,  those  which  in  the  main  impart  interesting 
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thought,  or  thought  studies;  and  those  which  deal  chiefly  with 
the  forms  or  symbols  of  thought,  or  form  studies.  History, 
literature,  and  science  belong  to  the  former  group;  early  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  latter.  For  generations  these 
last-named  subjects  have  been  taught  quite  independently  of 
the  former,  as  though  there  existed  no  close  relation  between 
the  two.  But  the  best  teachers  now  see  that  the  study  of 
forms  or  symbols,  apart  from  the  thoughts  signified,  is  dead 
work  and  has  a  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  mind.  They  demand 
that  such  work  cease,  that  thought  be  uppermost  in  all  studies, 
and  that  symbols  be  taught  incidentally.  The  demand  is 
approaching  realization  in  all  the  form-studies  with  one  nota¬ 
ble  exception,  that  of  arithmetic.  Even  the  Herbartians  of 
Germany,  who  were  the  prime  movers  and  are  still  the  leaders 
in  this  effort  to  relate  the  subjects  of  instruction,  acknowledge 
that  arithmetic  is  too  obstinate  for  them.  They  have  shown 
that  a  large  part  of  the  first  year’s  number  work  can  be  inci¬ 
dentally  taught  through  the  elementary  science,  and  that 
science  can  also  frequently  furnish  suitable  problems  for  more 
advanced  pupils.  But  that  is  as  far  as  they  have  gone ;  they 
have  published  no  important  book  on  the  subject,  their  arith¬ 
metic  is  taught  very  much  as  formerly,  and  they  have  almost 
lost  hope  in  the  matter. 

Professor  Jackman’s  work  revives  hope.  It  contains  first  a 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  defects  in  the  present  plan  of 
number  teaching,  and  then  proposes  a  remedy,  giving  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  problems  to  illustrate  the  author’s  meaning. 

The  spirit  of  the  introductory  chapter  is  as  follows:  Chil¬ 
dren  in  arithmetic  do  not  do  their  best  thinking;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  distinguish  themselves  by  talking  nonsense  and 
getting  absurd  results.  '  The  reason  is  that  the  problems 
furnish  no  motive  for  active  thought.  They  are  either  entirely 
abstract,  or  deal  with  the  idea  of  value.  In  the  first  case  there 
is  nothing  to  think  about  except  abstract  number;  in  the 
second  the  idea  is  one  of  little  interest  to  children.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jackman  puts  it,  “An  average  third  grade  boy,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building  on  a  warm  spring  day,  would  not 
exchange  his  pocketful  of  marbles  for  a  corner  lot,  unless  he 
saw  immediate  prospect  of  reconverting  it  into  marbles.” 
Furthermore,  since  the  answers  to  such  problems  are  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  teachers  rightly  forbid  pupils  to  keep  them 
much  in  mind.  Hence  only  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
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found  remain  for  consideration.  But  what  is  there  in  proc¬ 
esses  that  is  of  genuine  interest  to  children?  No  wonder, 
then,  that  their  minds  are  at  a  low  tension  in  this  study ! 
They  are  required  to  be  on  the  alert  in  matters  that  have  no 
attraction  for  them.  They  can  neycr  do  their  best  thinking 
under  such  circumstances.  Neither  can  adults.  Such  think¬ 
ing  will  seldom  be  even  good  thinking.  The  demand  is  thor¬ 
oughly  unpedagogical. 

The  first  requirement,  therefore,  of  a  good  arithmetic  is  that 
it  contain  problems  which  appeal  to  children ;  they  must  have 
an  intrinsic  interest.  That  involves  a  very  difficult  task,  and 
Professor  Jackman  seems  to  have  received  suggestions  as  to 
its  performance  more  through  his  study  of  elementary  science 
than  through  the  study  of  arithmetic  itself.  He  has  discovered 
that  good  science  work  demands  mathematics;  it  is  incomplete 
and  inaccurate  without  mathematics.  In  our  science  we  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  saying  "a  few,”  “many,”  “about,” 
“nearly,”  “I  think,”  etc.  This  part  of  the  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  will  give  to  many  teachers  a  better  conception  of  the  real 
scope  of  science  teaching  itself.  Now,  if  this  branch  not  only 
frequently  suggests  suitable  examples  for  classes  in  arithmetic, 
but  goes  further  and  even  demands  the  solution  of  a  very  large 
number  of  them,  then  the  way  seems  clear  and  easy.  Prob¬ 
lems  will  be  drawn  from  the  science.  Professor  Jackman  gives 
a  very  large  number  of  such  examples,  but  he  intends  his  book 
to  be  only  a  suggestion  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable.  In 
tlieir  solution  the  answers  themselves  are  what  the  pupil  works 
for.  That  seems  a  very  suspicious  and  unorthodox  standpoint 
to  take,  but  it  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  these  answers 
are  valuable  facts  in  nature;  they  indicate  natural  laws  and,  if 
sufficient  in  number,  may  even  lead  to  a  statement  of  the  laws. 
Since  the  answers  are  valuable  facts,  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  obtained,  instead  of  being  slighted  by  pupils,  will  be 
watched  all  the  more  closely.  They  have  a  motive  of  solving 
the  problems,  and  their  minds  are  therefore  at  a  high  tension. 
Professor  Jackman  emphasizes  this  point  of  motive  especially. 
Its  importance  in  other  subjects  is  usually  acknowledged.  For 
instance,  a  child  best  learns  to  read  when  he  is  so  interested  in 
the  thought  that  he  is  anxious  to  read  in  order  to  get  it.  The 
same  must  be  true  in  the  study  of  number.  Children  will  do 
their  best  thinking  there  w'hen  the  answers  are  facts  that  they 
really  desire  to  know.  The  plan  then  is  for  the  science  (or 
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some  other  study,  as  geography  or  history)  to  furnish  both  the 
problem  and  the  motive  for  solving  them.  That  makes  arith¬ 
metic  a  subject  subordinate  to  some  of  the  other  branches. 
That  is  its  proper  rank,  too;  and  we  have  been  committing  a 
monstrous  sin  all  the  time  that  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
make  an  entirely  independent  branch  out  of  it.  "Those  in  the 
past  who  gave  mathematics  its  place  of  honor  among  studies 
were  driven  to  the  study  by  their  thoughts  about  the  uni¬ 
verse.”  To  Newton  it  was  ‘simply  an  instrument  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  Professor  Jackman  con¬ 
siders  it  still  only  such  a  means.  It  is  to  give  definiteness  to 
the  other  studies,  especially  science,  and  thus  develop  the 
appredation  of  accuracy  more  fully  than  is  usually  the  case. 

His  divisions  of  arithmetic  into  topics  is  original.  Science 
furnishes  problems  which  deal  either  with  ivholc  numbers  or 
with  fractions,  with  ratio  or  with  percentage.  These  four 
topics  cover  the  entire  field  of  number  work  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  which  treats  of  the  units  of  measurement.  The 
latter  are  not  included  in  this  book.  There  is,  then,  no  further 
division  of  the  subject. 

If  Professor  Jackman  is  right  in  his  leading  thought  that 
number  is  really  so  simple  a  branch  of  study,  and  if  the  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  of  real  interest  to  children,  so  that  they  will  have 
their  wits  about  them  when  studying  arithmetic,  there  is 
promise  of  a  wonderful  change  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
in  the  near  future.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  not 
arithmetic  alone,  but  science  as  well  will  be  benefited.  The 
book  promises  a  great  advance  in  the  science  of  education,  and 
will  greatly  encourage  progressive  teachers.  Its  chief  thought 
is  not  at  all  to  relieve  either  teacher  or  pupil  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  study,  but  rather  to  create  a  necessity  for  study,  to 
furnish  a  stimulus  therefor;  thus  it  strikes  squarely  at  a  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  in  public  school  instruction. 

F.  M.  McMurry 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 
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Notes  on  Recent  Educational  Literature. 

Lectures  on  Language  and  Linguistic  Method  in  the  School — By  S.  S. 

Laurie,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in 

the  University  of  Edinburgh — Second  Edition,  revised.  Edinburgh  ;  James 

Thin,  1893,  pp.  197.  Price  5s. 

This  admirable  book  was  reviewed  by  the  Educational 
Review  (I:  181)  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first 
•edition.  In  the  interval  Professor  Laurie  has  carefully  revised 
the  whole  work,  thus  making  it  better  adapted  than  before  to 
use  as  a  text-book,  and  has  added  a  chapter  on  teaching 
Erench.  A  former  essay,  now  out  of  print,  on  Language  v. 
Science  in  the  school,  is  also  added  to  the  volume.  It  remains, 
as  was  said  of  it  in  these  pages  three  years  ago,  “a  strong  plea 
for  rational  teaching  of  the  humanities,  made  by  a  friend,  but 
by  a  friend  who  has  no  patience  with  either  smattering  or 
pedantry.” 

Annuaire  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire  —  Public  sous  la  direction  de 

M.  Jost,  Inspecteur  general  de  I’instruction  publique.  Dixi^me  Annce,  1864. 

Paris  :  A.  Colin  et  Cie,  1893,  649  pp.  Price  2.50  francs. 

P'or  several  years  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  has  called 
attention  to  the  successive  volumes  of  M.  Jost’s  Annuaire.  It 
is  not  only  a  mine  of  facts  regarding  the  organization  and 
personnel  of  public  education  in  France,  but  contains  two 
dozen  interesting  essays  on  educational  topics.  In  one  of 
these  M.  Jules  Steeg  describes  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  in 
another  M.  Le  Ledp  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  the 
English  schools  under  the  name  of  civics  or  civil  government. 

The  Child  :  Phy.sicallv  and  Mentally — By  Bertha  Meyer.  New  York  : 

M.  L.  Holbrook  Co..  1893,  155  pp.  Price  60  cents. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  German.  The  practical 
advice  given  sounds  sensible  enough,  even  when  some  of  the 
general  theories  are  crudely  or  inaccurately  stated.  Its  object 
seems  to  be  to  instruct  mothers  and  nurses  in  the  care  of  young 
children,  and  this  purpose  it  serves  well  enough. 

History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Pedagogics — By  Charles  Wesley  Bennett, 

LL.  D.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1893,  pp.  43.  Price  50  cents. 

This  little  compend  may  be  found  useful  by  beginners,  pap 
ticularly  for  the  assistance  it  renders  in  gaining^  clear,  brief 
definitions  of  technical  terms.  But  it  is  very  scrappy  and 
makes  no  claim  to  originality. 


N.  M.  B. 
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EDITORIAL 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  announce  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  been  delayed  by  a 
series  of  circumstances  over  which  the  chairman  had  no  con¬ 
trol,  and  that  it  will  not  appear  for  some  days  yet.  President 
Eliot  therefore  withholds  his  paper  on  the  subject,  and  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Educational  Review, 
instead  of  in  the  present  number,  as  previously  announced. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  gave  conclusive  proof  of  its 
vitality  and  usefulness  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Columbia  College  on  December  i  and  2.  The  attendance  was 
very  large  and  very  representative.  Over  thirty  college  presi¬ 
dents,  one  hundred  and  fifty  college  professors,  and  as  many 
more  principals  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools  were  regis¬ 
tered.  The  programme  was  happily  constructed  so  as  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  upon  a  single  topic  at  each  session  and  thus 
promote  full  after-discussion.  The  three  topics  discussed  were 
(i)  how  much,  or  how  little,  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  for  the  A.  E.  degree ;  (2)  whether 
any  kind  or  amount  of  modern  language  study  is  a  fair  equiv¬ 
alent  for  Greek  in  a  liberal  education  ;  and  (3)  the  character  of 
the  work  in  English  that  should  be  insisted  upon  in  preparatory 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  first  two  topics  are,  of  course,  but  phases  of  a  single 
question,  and  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  debaters.  Most 
of  those  who  spoke,  and  all  of  those  who  spoke  most  fervidly, 
were,  as  usual,  of  the  opinion  that  a  liberal  education  without 
Greek  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Those,  however,  who  asked 
the  most  searching  questions,  and  pressed  their  conclusions 
with  the  greatest  logical  force,  were — also  as  usual — decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  term  liberal  education  varies  in  sig¬ 
nificance  from  age  to  age,  and  that,  while  it  can  never  dispense 
with  some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Hellenic  culture, 
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it  can  get  along  very  well,  if  need  be,  without  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  itself.  The  thought  that  the  humanities  are 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  Greek  language,  and  that  our  own 
tongue  and  its  treasures  are  steeped  in  humanism,  was  urged 
with  impressive  eloquence  by  President  Schurman  of  Cornell, 
and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  listened  to  it. 
Professor  Boyesen’s  admirable  exposition  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  study  of  German  also  had  marked  effect  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  it. 

The  success  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  the  lucid  and 
cogent  paper  on  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Mr.  Wilson  Farrand  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy. 
Its  frankness  and  full  mastery  of  the  subject  secured  for  it  an 
attentive  hearing  and  enthusiastic  applause.  So  many  plati¬ 
tudes  are  uttered  whenever  English  teaching  is  discussed  that 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  man  who  had  none  to 
utter,  but  whose  array  of  facts  was  marshaled  in  clear,  simple 
English.  Mr.  Farrand’s  severe  strictures  on  the  college  admis¬ 
sion  examinations  in  English,  their  laxity  and  their  formless 
variety,  were  heartily  indorsed  even  by  the  representatives  of 
many  of  the  colleges.  The  list  of  books  prescribed  by  the 
New  England  Commission,  and  Yale  College’s  peculiar  Eng¬ 
lish  policy,  came  in  for  their  usual  drubbing.  The  long  dis¬ 
cussion  had  a  practical  ending,  for  the  association  determined 
to  undertake  a  policy  of  its  own  and  directed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  to  consist  of  five  college  professors  and  five 
secondary  school  teachers,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  report  a 
year  hence  a  desirable  plan  for  college  admission  examinations 
in  English.  The  committee  is  a  strong  one,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  Professors  Stoddard  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Hart  of  Cornell,  G.  R.  Carpenter  of  Columbia, 
Schelling  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bright  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  together  with  Messrs.  Wilson  Farrand  of 
Newark  ('N.  J.),  Smythe  of  the  Philadelphia  Central  High 
School,  Gulick  of  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.),  Keyser  of  Middleburgh 
(N.  Y.),  and  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  report  in  print  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which 
is  fixed  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

No  account  of  the  meeting  would  be  complete  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  admirable  address  delivered  by  President  Taylor 
of  Vassar,  the  retiring  president  of  the  association,  on  “  The 
neglect  of  the  student  in  recent  educational  theory.”  It  was 
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a  sober  and  thoughtful  examination,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student’s  highest  welfare,  of  some  present  educational 
tendencies  that  are  too  often  hastily  adopted  as  desirable  or 
accepted  as  inevitable. 


The  publishers  give  notice  that  the  well-known  Padago- 
gische  Studien,  edited  by  Dr.  Rein,  will  no  longer  appear,  but 
that  a  new  journal,  to  be  caXlcd  Zeitsc  hr  if t  fur  Philosophie  und 
Padagogik  takes  its  place,  and  will  hereafter  represent  the 
Herbartian  movement  in  Germany.  This  new  journal  also 
absorbs  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  exacte  Philosophie,  which  disap¬ 
pears.  Dr.  Rein  will  be  co-editor  of  the  new  Zeitschrift,  his 
associate  being  Dr.  Otto  Fliigel.  Doubtless  many  American 
students  of  Herbart  will  be  glad  to  become  regular  readers  of 
this  central  organ  of  his  followers. 


M.  Compayr^  devoted  his  annual  address  as  rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Poitiers,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  October,  to  an  elaborate  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  as  official  representative  of  his  government  to  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  The  text  of  the  address  is  given  in  the 
Rtpublicain  de  la  Vienne,  published  at  Poitiers,  for  November  8 
last.  Did  space  permit,  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  would  be 
glad  to  offer  its  readers  a  translation  of  the  entire  address. 
This  being  impossible,  a  mere  summary  of  it  must  suffice. 

In  the  United  States,  says  M.  Compayr^,  everything  is  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  This  is  as  true  of  the  universities  as  of  the 
twenty-story  houses,  the  streets  many  miles  in  length,  the 
elevated  roads  that  in  New  York  have  transported  a  million 
persons  in  a  single  day,  the  boundless  plains  of  the  West,  the 
imposing  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  the  giant  trees  of  California. 
The  French  feel  a  just  pride  in  seeing  the  old  Sorbonne,  erected 
by  Richelieu  at  an  expense  of  five  million  francs,  rebuilt  and 
restored  in  our  own  day  at  a  cost  of  twenty-two  millions. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ten  or  twelve  millions  that  France  votes 
annually  for  higher  education  are  criticised  as  excessive.  But 
compared  with  the  sums  lavished  in  America  on  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  these  amounts  pale  into  insignificance. 
The  annual  income  of  Harvard  University  alone  is  more  than 
three  and  a  half  million  francs,  and  the  new  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  will  have  an  endowment  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
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francs.  Up  to  1888,  the  National  and  State  governments  have 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  various  forms  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  lands  that  measure  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  France. 

American  universities  are  of  all  sorts.  There  are  universi¬ 
ties  for  white  students  only,  universities  for  blacks,  universities 
for  both  sexes,  universities  for  women  alone.  Many  of  them 
are  situated  near  together.  There  is  no  effort  to  apportion 
the  territory  among  them.  New  Y ork,  for  example,  has  Colum¬ 
bia  College — “  qui,  malgr^  son  nom  modeste,  n’en  est  pas 
moins  une  veritable  University  et  une  des  plus  puissantes  des 
fitats-Unis” — and  a  university  called  by  the  name  of  the  city 
itself.  To  pass  from  Boston  University  to  Harvard  one  has 
only  to  cross  the  river  Charles.  In  five  hours  by  rail  from 
New  York  one  passes  by  Princeton,  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins,  to  the  two  universities  at 
Washington.  In  the  West  these  institutions  are  more  scat¬ 
tered,  but  are  to  be  found,  true  pioneers  of  the  intellectual  life, 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
At  the  moment  it  is  not  inexact  to  say  that  the  United  States, 
considered  in  respect  to  their  university  development,  resem¬ 
ble  an  immense  statue,  of  which  the  body,  not  yet  molded,  is 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  quarry.  The  head  alone  has  been 
already  cut  and  shaped,  and  is  turned  toward  Europe,  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  while  the  feet  of  the  statue  are  beginning 
to  take  form  in  the  civilization  of  the  rich  and  active  California. 

M.  Compayry  was  much  impressed,  as  a  visitor  from  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  may  well  be,  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  our 
university  buildings.  Yale  occupies,  he  exclaims,  an  entire 
quarter  of  New  Haven.  Harvard  is  a  city  within  a  city. 
American  universities  rival  the  churches  in  their  size,  their 
brilliant  ornamentation,  and  their  architecture.  Viewed  from 
without  they  seem  to  be  citadels,  with  their  towers,  their 
arches,  and  their  pinnacles.  From  within,  their  vaulted  halls, 
colonnades,  and  bas-reliefs  recall  the  interior  of  a  temple. 

It  is  usual  in  the  United  States  to  tell  one  the  cost  of  what¬ 
ever  is  shown  to  him.  In  the  physical  laboratories  that  M.  Com- 
payry  visited,  he  was  first  shown  the  uses  of  the  apparatus 
and  then  told  how  much  they  cost.  But,  he  adds  kindly,  this 
is  not  only  evidence  that  the  institutions  are  rich,  but  that  the 
people  at  large  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  usefulness 
of  universities  and  their  importance  for  the  body  politic.  Nor 
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is  their  interest  limited  to  the  technical  instruction  that  pro¬ 
duces  good  physicians,  good  lawyers,  or  good  engineers. 
American  universities  do  not  limit  themselves,  as  has  been 
charged,  to  these  immediatdy  practical  ends ;  they  stand  also 
for  that  higher  learning  and  culture  that  forms  not  only  well- 
trained,  specialists,  but  well-trained  men. 

One  characteristic  trait  of  American  education  is  that  it 
affords  more  opportunities  to  women  than  is  the  case  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  In  the  educational  congresses  at 
Chicago  women  were  everywhere. 

In  order  to  make  plain  to  his  hearers  what  an  American 
university  is  like,  M.  Compayre  described  in  some  detail  his 
visit  to  Yale  and  his  impressions  of  that  institution.  He  was 
struck  first  with  the  number  and  variety  of  the  college  build¬ 
ings.  Next  with  the  complexity  of  the  institution.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  traditional  university  faculties  of  Europe,  but 
includes  a  college  for  secondary  education,  a  scientific  school, 
and  separate  schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  fine  arts. 
To  all  this  Harvard  adds  schools  of  dentistry,  veterinary  sur¬ 
gery,  agriculture,  and  horticulture.  sThis  endless  subdivision 
of  schools  or  faculties  is  reflected  in  the  degrees  conferred. 
The  forms  of  the  baccalaureate  and  doctorate  are  innumerable, 
and  in  America  one  can  become  first  bachelor  and  then  doctor 
of  philosophy  by  pursuing  a  course  in  architecture ! 

The  organization  of  the  Yale  law  school  and  its  course  of 
study  are  given  at  length.  The  methods  of  instruction  used 
astonished  M.  Compayr^,  and  well  they  might.  They  were 
found  to  consist  principally  in  memorizing  from  text-books. 

The  many  student  societies  and  associations  seemed  to 
M.  Compayr^  to  have  an  excellent  influence  in  promoting 
that  good  fellowship  and  friendly  rivalry  that  he  found  among 
American  students  everywhere.  This  spirit  takes  the  place  of 
a  standing  army,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
“  I  have  seen  colonels  in  America,”  says  M.  Compayr^,  “  but 
they  commanded  normal  schools ;  I  have  even  seen  generals, 
but  they  had  commanded,  before  Dr.  Harris,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington.” 

The  defects  that  he  saw  here,  M.  Compayr^  passes  lightly 
over.  He  raises  his  eyebrows,  for  example,  at  finding  Har¬ 
vard  putting  into  the  hands  of  its  French  classes  Haldvy’s 
L Abb^  Constantin  and  \^a.h\c\\C s Poiidre  anx  Yeiix  and  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon.  He  thinks  better  models  could  be  found. 
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Our  frequent  abuse  of  the  word  “  university,”  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ancient  term  “academy”  to  institutions  for 
instruction  in  singing,  in  dancing,  in  horseback-riding,  and  in 
dressmaking,  struck  him,  to  say  the  least,  as  peculiar. 


The  excellent  college  for  women  that  has  been  known  as  the 
Harvard  Annex  has  decided  to  organize  itself  as  an  institution 
distinct  from  Harvard,  though  subject  to  certain  control  by  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  exercised  in  their  capacity  as 
visitors.  This  is  substantially  the  arrangement  that  exists 
between  Barnard  College  and  Columbia  College,  where  it  is 
found  to  work  very  well  so  far  as  undergraduate  classes  are 
concerned.  Graduate  students  in  the  woman’s  college,  how¬ 
ever,  will  doubtless  be  received  into  the  Harvard  lecture  rooms 
in  due  time,  as  they  now  are  at  Columbia.  What  has  been  the 
Harvard  Annex  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Radcliffe  College, 
the  name  being  in  honor  of  Anne  Radcliffe,  of  England,  after¬ 
ward  Lady  Moulton,  who,  in  1643,  gave  to  Harvard  ;6'lC)0. 
This  was  the  first  pecuniary  gift  that  any  woman  made  to  the 
university.  Radcliffe  College  expects  to  confer  its  own  degrees, 
and  will  seek  power  to  do  so  from  the  legislature.  It  is  the 
intention  to  have  these  degrees  countersigned  by  the  President 
of  Harvard  University,  and  bear  the  Harvard  seal,  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  they  are  equal  in  value  to  the  Harvard  degree. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  is  the  first  of  the  universities  to  place 
the  annual  presidential  report  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
present  document  is  the  eighteenth  that  President  Gilman 
has  submitted.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1892-93, 
551,  was  the  largest  yet  reached.  Of  this  number  347  held  a 
degree.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  for  it  puts  Johns 
Hopkins  third  on  the  list  of  American  universities,  Columbia 
and  Harvard  alone  surpassing  it  in  the  total  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  enrolled.  And  even  here  the  relative  advantage  is  with 
the  Johns  Hopkins,  for  it  has  no  large  schools  of  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  applied  science  to  attract  graduates. 

From  1876  to  1883  the  majority  of  the  students  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  came  from  Maryland.  From  1883  to  1889  the  con¬ 
trary  was  the  case.  Since  1890  the  numbers  of  those  from 
Maryland  and  those  from  other  States  and  countries  have  been 
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about  equal.  This  year  266  are  from  Maryland,  and  285  from 
elsewhere. 

The  department  of  history  and  political  science  attracted 
the  largest  number  of  students,  192,  showing  a  decided  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the  instruction 
in  economics  is  neither  permanently  nor  systematically  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Chemistry  and  physics,  which  are  perhaps  the 
two  strongest  departments  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  show  a 
large  attendance,  as  do  mathematics  and  astronomy,  German, 
Romance  languages,  and  English.  The  department  of  biology 
has  not  gained,  as  it  should  have  done,  but  shows  a  loss  of 
about  twenty  per  cent. 

President  Gilman  describes  the  handsome  new  building  that 
is  being  erected  from  the  McCoy  bequest,  and  points  out  the 
great  need  of  another  structure  still,  to  contain  a  large  audi¬ 
torium,  administrative  offices,  and  halls  for  some  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  collections  of  the  University.  As  convincing  evidence  of 
life  and  growth  President  Gilman  says,  “  more  rooms,  more 
instruments,  more  books,  more  funds  for  publication,  more 
assistants,  more  scholarships,  are  constantly  called  for.”  Elec¬ 
trical  engineering  and  astronomy  are  mentioned  as  the  two 
subjects  that  need  immediate  expansion,  and  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  work  in  experimental  psychology,  aban¬ 
doned  some  years  ago,  may  soon  be  taken  up  again. 

Very  naturally  the  report  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
organization  and  plans  of  the  new  medical  faculty.  This 
faculty  is  independent,  so  far  at  least  as  salaries  are  concerned, 
of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  tuition  fees,  and  therefore 
the  plans  as  formulated  are  for  a  school  for  the  highest  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  medical  sciences  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Women  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  medical  school  upon  the 
same  terms  as  men,  as  has  already  been  referred  to  in  these 
pages';  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  before  long  the  Johns 
Hopkins  will  join  Heidelberg,  Gottingen,  Yale,  Cornell,  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  rest,  and  throw  open  to  women  the  work  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy. 


The  annual  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  dated  November  3,  1893.  Besides  summarizing  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  during  the  year.  Dr.  Harris  tells  of  the  part  played 
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by  his  staff  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exposition,  the 
administration  of  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  adding  to  the 
endowment  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  education  in  Alaska,  and  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  latest 
common  school  statistics.  These  are  for  1891-92  and  are  still 
subject  to  correction  ;  their  full  discussion  will  follow  in  the 
report. 

As  given  by  Dr.  Harris  the  most  interesting  statistics  are 
these : 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools,  .... 
Average  daily  attendance, 

1889-90 

12,722,581 

8,153,635 

1890-91 

13,048,282 

8,407,535 

1891-92 

13,203,786 

8,546,173 

<  Male, 

Total  number  of  teachers,  female 

125,525 

238,397 

123,287 

245,098 

121,551 

252,880 

363,922 

368,385 

374,431 

Average  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  open,  .... 

134-7 

135-7 

137-I 

Total  expenditure  (excluding  debt 
paid),  ..... 

$140,506,715 

$147,482,272 

$155,980,800 

It  will  be  observed,  as  fortunate  signs,  that  the  school  term  is 
slowly  lengthening,  and  that  the  expenditure  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  unfortunate  sign  that  the 
number  of  male  teachers  is  decreasing  both  absolutely  and 
relatively. 


Most  conflicting  and  amusingly  incorrect  statements  have 
appeared  in  the  American  press  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
positions  held  by  the  late  Professor  Jowett.  It  was  first 
gravely  announced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  appointed  Mr. 
Bywater  Master  of  Balliol  College,  and  then  that  Professor  John 
Caird,  tht  distinguished  theologian,  had  been  elected  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  to  succeed  Dr.  Jowett  and  would  thereby 
become  Master  of  Balliol.  The  Nation  alone  printed  the  actual 
facts.  These  are,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Jowett  held  two  distinct 
positions.  Since  1855  he  was  Regius  professor  of  Greek,  the 
nomination  to  which  post  rests  with  the  Crown.  In  1870  he 
was  chosen  Master  of  Balliol,  an  office  that  is  filled  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  I'ellows  of  the  college.  To  the  Regius  pro¬ 
fessorship  Mr.  Gladstone  has  appointed  Mr.  Ingram  Bywater,. 
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whose  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished.  He  is  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  for  some  time  past 
has  been  Reader  in  Greek  at  Oxford. 

The  Fellows  of  Balliol  have  chosen  Professor  Edward  Caird 
of  Glasgow  as  the  new  Master.  Professor  Caird  is  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  an  old  Oxonian.  He  stands,  since  the  death 
of  T.  H.  Green,  easily  at  the  head  of  British  philosophical 
writers,  his  treatise  on  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant  ranking 
among  the  really  great  philosophical  books  of  this  generation. 


One  of  the  wisest  and  most  striking  educational  endowments 
yet  made  in  this  country  is  the  foundation  of  the  Rufus  B. 
Kellogg  Fellowship  at  Amherst  College,  the  facts  concerning 
which  have  just  been  made  public.  The  object  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  is  to  train  college  and  university  teachers,  and  both  its 
pecuniary  value  and  the  rules  that  govern  it  conspire  to  make 
this  possible.  The  value  of  the  fellowship  is  the  annual  income 
of  $30,000,  or  about  $1500.  The  holder  is  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  spend  not  one,  or  two,  or  even  three,  but  seven  years, 
in  independent  study  and  research.  The  appointment  is  open 
to  graduates  of  Amherst  for  the  seven  years  preceding  the 
date  at  which  it  is  made.  The  appointee  will  be  chosen,  there¬ 
fore,  from  among  not  fewer  than  seven  hundred  college  grad¬ 
uates.  By  the  terms  of  his  appointment  the  Rufus  B.  Kellogg 
Fellow  is  to  spend  the  first  three  years  in  study  at  a  German 
university,  or  at  any  other  that  the  Faculty  of  Amherst  College 
may  approve.  He  is  to  have  no  other  occupation  or  engage¬ 
ment.  After  three  years  thus  spent  the  Fellow  is  to  return  to 
Amherst,  and  for  the  next  four  years  is  to  deliver  every  year  a 
course  of  at  least  thirty  lectures  upon  his  chosen  subject,  these 
lectures  to  be  open  to  the  entire  college.  He  is  not  to  be 
required  to  reside  at  Amherst  more  than  one  term  in  each  of 
the  four  years,  and  is  to  have  no  duties  or  cares  except  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  these  lectures.  At  the  close  of 
the  seven  years  covered  by  his  appointment,  he  is  to  prepare 
and  publish  in  book  form  the  results  of  his  investigation  and 
study. 

The  great  possibilities  of  a  foundation  of  this  kind  are  self- 
evident.  It  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  scholarship  in  this 
country. 

The  first  appointee  is  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Pierce,  a  graduate  of 
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Amherst  of  the  class  of  1888,  whose  special  subjects  are  philos¬ 
ophy  and  psychology.  Mr.  Pierce  is  now  a  graduate  student 
at  Harvard  University,  and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
fellowship  as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities  can  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Kellogg’s  gift  is  the  largest  ever  made  to  any  American 
institution  for  the  endowment  of  independent  study.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  it  was  secured  for  Amherst  through  the  good 
offices  of  Professor  Burgess  of  Columbia  College,  who  is  a 
trustee  of  Amherst. 


The  election  for  members  of  the  school  committee  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  took  place  on  December  12,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  A.  P.  A.  were  successful  in  electing  candidates  who 
are  opposed  to  retaining  Mr.  Marble  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  This  victory  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  over  catholic¬ 
ity  and  patriotism  must  naturally  be  short-livxd,  but  it  may  be 
successful  in  displacing  Mr.  Marble.  The  matter  will  be  settled 
early  in  January. 

In  this  connection  the  editors  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review 
wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Marble  has  called  their  attention  to  an 
unintentional  injustice  done  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Rice  ,by  their 
reviewer,  whose  criticism  of  Mr.  Rice’s  book  on  The  Public 
School  System  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  the  December 
number.  Mr.  Marble  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Rice  was  not  an 
active  participant  in  the  canvass  against  him,  but  that  Mr. 
Rice’s  name  was  used  without  his  consent.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  regard  to  the  Worcester  schools  Mr.  Rice  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances  not  of  his  own  making,  and  is  not  open 
to  criticism  on  the  ground  that  he  first  decried  the  schools  of 
Worcester  and  then  endeavored  to  displace  the  present  super¬ 
intendent.  The  combination  of  circumstances  was  a  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  one,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  was 
not,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  unnatural.  It  was  neverthe¬ 
less  incorrect.  The  fact  remains,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Rice 
offers  no  evidence  whatever  in  his  book  for  the  classification  of 
the  Worcester  schools  as  poor,  or  as  anything  else. 


